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BRILLIANT PROSPECTS FOR THE ANGORA INDUSTRY 


The breeding of Angora goats for mohair is no longer an 
experiment in this country, and is just now receiving a greater 
stimulus than in a number of years. The price of mohair is double 
what it was last spring, nor is there any likelihood of an early 
slump in value. This varies greatly, and is liable to extreme fluc- 
tuations, ranging from 20c to 75c per pound. Early prices of mohair 
in the English market covered a moderately wide range, choice 
grades of Turkish and Cape selling in 1856 at 48a56c, in 63 up to 
90c, off to 58c in 68, 
up to 98c to $1 in 
1870. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of 
depression and de- 
cline a few years 
ago, which has now 
happily given way to 
a great revival of in- 
terest and largely 
increased consump- 
tion. The price has 
been advanced to a 
point higher than for 
many years, and at 
present a fair average § 
of Turkish mohair is 
worth about 52c, with 
choice all the way up 
to 60c, compared with 
26 to 30c last spring. 
The best quality of 
American mohgir is 
now selling at 37 to 
43c, with ordinary to 
good 25 to 35c. Con- 
ditions point to a 
maintenance of high 
prices certainly until 
the next clip in April 
or May, when possi- 
bly values may, be 
easier. Turkish mo- 
hair still maintains its 
supremacy, owing to 


its remarkably good THE GELEBRATED THOROUGHBRED ANGORA BUCK, 


quality; and the dis- 
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This buck was on: of the finest ever raised by C. P. Bailey, the Angora specialist of California. This 
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lustrous dress goods, and while some of the strength is perhaps 
attributable to speculation, the outlet for mohair is too broad to be 
seriously crippled by any possible change in the fashion. Its use in 
this country and Europe is very rapidly increasing. During the 
last few months there has been a materially greater demand in 
making dress goods and cloakings, boucles and loop-knotted effects, 
crepons and various other styles possessing a luster. In addition to 
this, however, there has been an enormous consumption for years 
in the manufacture of heavy plush, such as is used in upholstering 
car seats; also reps, braid, fringe, tassels, edging, astrakhan cloth, 
and for combination 
with wool, cotton and 
silk. Itis only within 
the last 20 years that 
enough mohair has 
been produced in this 
country tointerest 
manufacturers in the 
domestic product. In 
the early days of the 
industry manufactur- 
ers utterly refused to 
do anything with 
American grown, but 
this prejudice was 
long since overcome. 
The business of pro- 
ducing mohair, how- 
ever, has not yet been 
brought to a point so 
near perfection that 
manufacturers find it 
unnecessary to com- 
plain of poor quality. 
Mohair is not pro- 
tected by tariff, com- 
ing in free of duty 
since August, 94, The 
rate under the tariff 
of 90 was 12c per lb 
unscoured, and thrice 
that scoured, this in 
turn being an advance 
over the °83 tariff, 
which was 10c and 30c 
“ALTAI” respectively. Imports 
are now and always 


turbances in Armenia, buck sheared 714 Ibs at one year old and 8 to 10 lbs every year afterwards, and did good service up to have been confined 


where it is so largely eight years of age. 


but favorable to an unchecked supply for manufacturers’#purposes 
in western Europe and America. In the event of war in the east 
no mohair will be available from that source. Even should such 
results not follow the present complications, the Angora industry 
in Asiatic Turkey is very seriously disturbed. Much of the land is 
practically desolated, and the question is engaging the attention of 
the trade, whether or-not anything like a normal quantity of 
mohair can be expected next season from that direction. A large 
part of the mohair produced in Cape Colony is like much of the 
American, consisting of rather low grades, being short and cross 
bred, and only suitable for combination yarns and for mixing with 
Turkey hairs. Thus, if the country last indicated fails to supply 
its usual quota in making up the world’s requirements, everything 
points to a ready outlet for American mohair. While much of the 
recent sharp advance is due to the development of a demand for 





The wind when the photograph was taken gives the hair in the illustration a more almost exclusively to 
grown, are anything blurred or wrinkly appearance than is actually the case. 


the unscoured hair. 
The United States produces scant five per cent of the world’s supply 
and the very large consumption in this country is confined chiefly 
to the imported. The annual production is 20 to 22 million pounds, 
of which Turkey usually supplies 10 or 12 millions, South Africa 8 
or 10 millions, and the United States perhaps 750,000 Ibs. Witha 
normal consumption, this points to anything but an early over- 
production of mohair in this country. Very much of the world’s 
clip, however, is short, or inferior in color. Of the really long, 
lustrous combing white mohair, the supply is about 15 to 18 million 
pounds. Under ordinary conditions the most of the clip is con- 
sumed in England, United States and Germany. Belgium, France 
and Switzerland absorb small and variable quantities. Showing 
the increase in the English purchases of mohair from Turkey and 
South Africa, the business grew from 3667 bales in 1848 to 76.690 
bales in 1886, and has since that year varied with the demand. 
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NOTES ON MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


important to Users of Fertilizers.—Shyster concerns that manufac- 
ture all sorts of materials and put their goods on the market in all 
sorts of conditions in order to get some of the trade of old estab- 
lished and reliable firms, are as characteristic of the fertilizer trade 
as of other trades. Anyone who puts out a fertilizer can get it 
officially analyzed at the experiment stations and it appears in 
their reports, but the farmer does not know whether the concern is 
reliable or not. The Connecticut station, in its annual report for "95 
just out, emphasizes the fact that in buying mixed fertilizers farm- 
ers must rely to a large extent on reliable dealers, and says: ‘*The 
main security of purchasers of mixed fertilizers is in dealing with 
firms which have an established reputation, and in avoiding ‘cheap’ 
goods offered by irresponsible parties.” The caution is certainly 
needed when more than one-third of the nitrogenous superphos- 
phates sold in Connecticut do not furnish in all respects all the 
manufacturers claim for them. Out of 76 brands, 21 are below the 
manufacturers’ minimum guarantee in respect of one ingredient, 
five in respect of two, and one in respect of all three ingredients. 
It is the concerns that have capital invested in plants that are most 
likely to remain in the business and are the ones that in the long 
run are likely to look well to their reputation, for they have more 
at stake. Another point that strengthens this caution is that in 
most states the analyses of fertilizers are not made until after the 
spring trade is over. 


The Best Absorbents for use in stables are comparatively little 
known, It is a fact, however, that the low grade potash sa!ts, es- 
pecially kainit, which is sold by all agricultural dealers, and 
kieserit (which is not so common), if sprinkled in the stable daily 
or on the manure pile, will absorb the ammonia or nitrogen, pre- 
venting its escape while also adding considerable potash to the 
manure pile. Kainit contains about 12 lbs of actual potash to the 
hundredweight. Acid phosphate is also a good absorbent if net too 
wet, and where the fine-ground rock phosphate can be had cheaply, 
it may be freely used in the stable. The decomposition in the 
manure pile may assist in making the phosphoric acid of this raw 
product available. Fine-ground land plaster or gypsum (sulphate 
of lime) is also a splendid absorbent and can be had almost every- 
where. Where manures are to be applied to land that seems to re- 
quire the use of lime, plaster should be freely used as an absorbent 
in the stable. These absorbents keep the stable free from odor, 
making them healthful, and also assist in preventing the manure 
from heating. 





hitrogen in Manure.—The nitrogen voided in manures is con- 
tained mainly in the urine, and therefore the liquid manure should 
be saved even more carefully than the solid, although not one 
farmer in ten fully realizes this fact. We are also learning that 
the nitrogen (ammonia) in stable manure is something of an uncer- 
tain factor. Wagner, the careful German experimenter, holds 
that less than half of the nitrogen in manure is immediately avail- 
able for plant growth. This explains the advisability of absorbents 
in stables to keep what nitrogen there isin the manure, and also 
the wisdom of adding ammonia in the form of commercial ferti- 
lizers or by plowing under alfalfa, clover, etc. 

Barnyard Manure Suffers Much Loss in leaching and drying. 
Prof Roberts shows that horse manure when thrown out im a pile 
unsheltered from the weather, loses nearly half its value in six 
months; mixed barnyard manure when piled in 2 close pile so that 
fermentation is very slow but without protection from rainfall, 
loses about one-tenth of its value; while the loss if thrown under 
the eaves to be leached by rains and thaws of winter, is much 
greater. Atthe N Y experiment station, fresh manure piled in 
conical heaps in January shrank 65 per cent in weight by April, 
and the loss of its fertilizing ingredients was equal to $3 per cord of 
the manure. 


Composting Raw or Crushed Bone with ashes, quicklime and a 
solution of caustic potash is. not always satisfactory. In all cases 
(N H Exp station) where ashes were used to dissolve bone, the sol- 
uble phosphoric acid was changed into insoluble or reverted, while 
considerable over half of the reverted was made insoluble, thus re- 
ducing the value of the bone as a fertilizer. 








Don’t Prune in Zero Weather.—Much has been said about prun- 
ing trees during the mild days of winter. Now I wish to protest 
against any pruning until the zero weather is past. If the young 


orchard tree has one centralj trunk, and side branches eight inches 
apart coming out at right angles, very little pruning will be neces- 
sary.—|George J. Kellogg, Wisconsin. 
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THE SECRET OF RAISING EARLY LAMBS 


Raising early lambs is proving a profitable imdustry to those 
who understand it. The earlier lambs can be scld in the large city 
markets, the higher the price. The Corneil experiment station has 
made a test of various breeds for early lamb raising, extending 
It finds that the Dorset Horned sheep breed 
Other things 


over several years. 
earlier, and fatten better lambs, than the Shropshires. 
being equal, the Dorset ewes give the most milk and breed earliest 
in the season. There is practically no difference between becits 
and ensilage as 2 succulent food for ewes rearing early lambs. As 
a coarse fodder for the ewes and_also for the lambs, there is noth- 
In fact, this is one of the.essen- 
As a rule, ewes respond 


ing better than good clover hay. 
tials to success in early lamb raising. 
more liberally to forced feed for milk production the second year 
than they do the first, but should not be forced for milk produc- 
tion until the lambs are a few days old. The market early in the 
season does not require so large lambs as the late market. The 
best early market commences as soon as the holiday poultry is out 
of the way, usually about the middle of January in New York city. 
Dorsets may be slaughtered at a somewhat younger age than 
Shropshires and yet will dress a little heavier. There is no partic- 
ular difference between these two breeds in loss of weight by dress- 
ing, the shrinkage being 12 or 13 per cent. The price paid in the 
New York market for fancy lambs varies from 30c down to ive p 
lb, according to the quality and appearance. Early lambs are us- 
ually sold by the head, at $10 down to $5 or less for carcasses 
weighing 30 to 40 lbs, until southern or Tennessee lambs come to 
market, when the lambs are sold by the pound. The exact time 
at which this occurs varies from year to year. Sometimes the 
early lamb market continues up to the last of April or even the 
first part of May. 





An lee Stack.—Not having any ice house last winter, and know- 
ing how badly I should want ice when hot weather cane, I 
concluded to stack some ice. So we made a pile of ice 12x12 feet 
square and 10 feet high. first makimg a foundation for the ice to lie 
upon of old slabs, timbers, or anything that came handy, and cov- 
ered this with bog hay. After the stack was completed, we put 
one load of sawdust on top and covered the sides at our leisure, 
and it was some three or four weeks before it was inelosed out of 
sight. The sides were covered by setting up some old timbers, 
bracing them to keep them im place, and putting boards on the 
inside so as to leave a space of 10 or 12 inches, which we filled with 
sawdust, packed down hard, When this was done we put another 
load of sawdust on top. In the first part of May we put a roof made 
ef boards over it, leaving a space over the entire pile high enough 
to work under in getting out the ice. Did it keep? Well, we com- 
menced using the ice April 20, and have been using enough daily 
to run a four-can creamer and what was wanted in the house, and 
have enough left to last into December. In making a stack of ice, 
keep the center a little the lowest, which causes the cake to settle 
toward the middle, and prevents it from falling over. Put the 
cakes as near together as possible, but don’t fill up the spaces be- 
tween with anything. I have tried both ways and this is the best, 
and saves labor in putting in and taking out.—[P. K. Hoadley, New 
Haven Co, Conn. 


Comparative Value of Hog Foods.—It appears from the latest 
analyses and feeding test that 100 Ibs of green red clover contains 
an average of about 17 Ibs of digestible matter, while average timo- 
thy grass contains nearly 24 lbs of digestibke matter. The clover 
contains more water than the timothy, which accounts in part for 
the difference. “The theoretical feeding or ‘‘fuel” value is such that 
it would require 303 lbs of timothy grass and 432 lbs ofjgreen clover 
to equal 100 Ibs of clear corn. The table quoted in our issue of 
Feb 16, 95, showing 298 lbs of timothy and 665 Ibs of red clover as 
equal to 100 lbs corn meal, was from the Ohio report of 1869, and 
the difference is due to the larger number of analyses since made, 
though it would perhaps be easy to find clover and timothy grass 
containing so much water that hogs would have to eat about 600 and 
300 Ibs respectively to get as much real food as is furnished by 100 
lbs of corn meal of standard quality. Correcting the table referred 
to in the light of results of recent experience and science, as sum- 
marized in our feeding charts and tables, we may thus reckon that 

IN THEORETICAL FEEDING VALUE 100 LBS OF CLEAR CORN EQUALS 


Lbs Lbs Lbs 
Barley, 109 Linseed meal, 108 Carrots, 922 
Rye, 102 Potatoes, 500 Turnips, 1121 
Oats, 125 Timothy grass, 303 Skimmilk, 954 
Buckwheat, 155 Red clover (green), 432 Buttermilk, 416 


Cottonseed meal, 102 Alfalfa, 526 Whole milk, 508 





Let no manure, liquid or solid, go to waste. 












A HOGHOUSE AND YARDS 


A. H. NEWMAN 








The accompanying illustrations represent an easily constructed 
hoghouse and system of yards which I find to be quite convenient. 
Fig 1 is an exterior view of the 

house, only a portion being shown, 
which is covered with boards and 
SS battens. The outer posts are three 
) feet high; the rafters are 24 feet long, 
and meet ata common point. Fig 2 
shows the ground plan of the house 
and yards; a a, etc, are 4x4 posts 
reaching from the ground to the roof; 
b b and c ¢ are doors to each pen. 
The sizes of pens and lots are repre- 
sented in the cuts. For roofing I used 1x12 boards; 1536 feet were 
required. To avoid waste in cutting, get one-half of this in 
16-foot lengths, one-fourth in 14-foot, and the remainder 12-foot. 





FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


OF PIGGERY 

















FIG 2. GROUND PLAN OF PIGGERY AND YARDS 


For partitions and yards, use 16-foot fencing. Feed bins can be 
made over each pen. 





NEW ECONOMIES IN STOCK FEEDING 





FROM PROF W. A. HENRY, 

Dean of Wisconsin College of Agriculture and Director Wisconsin Exp Sta 

I am greatly pleased with the feeding chart prepared by Mr 
Myrick, and Iam sure it will prove a most valuable help to those 
intelligent, progressive feeders who are looking for light and help 
in their great vocation. We are interested in reading from time to 
time how engineers are studying the amount of power secured from 
a given weight of coal, and note how they are constantly at work 
te make the fuel used, more effective. Now with the hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of feed supplied our farm animals, it is 
high time feeders should begin to think carefully of how to arrange 
the food constituents so as to get the best resultsyat the least 
expense. There are opportunities for saving money with feeds 
just as much as there are for saving fuel in power plants. I look 
for the chart to have a wide distribution and be productive of 
great good. 

FROM PROF EDWARD 8S. VOORHEES, 
Director New Jersey Experiment Station 

I regard the chart and accompanying explanations as a line of 
work in the right direction, and I am not surprised that farmers 
and stock feeders generally are interested in it. Our own work in 
this line—which has been considerable—has perhaps been appre- 
ciated quite as much as any other conductéd by the station. In my 
judgment, there is no one line of work of more importance to the 
dairyman particularly, or even the general farmer, than the judi- 
cious use of home-grown produce and of commercial feeds, regarded 
from the standpoint of both food and manurial value. Of course 
all calculations of money value of food and fertilizer constituents 
contained in feeds are relative, and for the purpose of comparison 
rather than actual. 





LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS—IV 


Physical Examination, when carefully made, will reveal the 
disease in very many cases. Out of 6315 animals suspected by local 
inspectors of being diseased, 35 per cent were condemned by tuber- 
culin during the past year in Massachusetts. Physical test will not 
reveal the disease in slightly affected cases; it may pass certain 
animals which upon post-mortem prove badly tuberculous. 

The Tuberculin Test is not infallible. It may fail to react in 
cows far gone with consumption, or when cows are in a feverish 
condition, or suffering from certain other diseases, or when excited, 
or in advanced pregnancy. Occasionally it indicates tuberculosis 
when no evidence of disease is revealed by post-mortem, or even by 
microscopic examination of suspected parts. Another serious point 
is that tuberculin reacts on animals but slightly affected quite as 
much as upon those really sick; and wholly fails to show the 
degree of disease. -Liability to error increases with the igno- 
rance, carelessness, or pig-headedness of the operator. Where 
tuberculin has been carefully used in herds kept constantly 
under scientific observation, no harmful results have followed in 
many cases, even where the test has been repeatedly applied to the 
same animal for three years; in other .cases doubt is expressed, 
while we are now collecting the actual experience on this point of 
500 practical farmers whose herds have been tested during the past 
three years. A new point is strongly urged by some authorities of 
wide experience: That tuberculin has a curative effect on many 
mild cases, and that many of the animals that are very slightly dis- 
eased now, will not react six months from now if placed under good 
hygienic conditions before being tested again—important claims 
that ought to be thoroughly substantiated by study and experiment. 

Combine the Two Tests and the cores of infection can be easily 
located. If physical examination reveals the disease, or reasons for 
suspecting its presence in a herd, then test the whole herd with 
tuberculin. Kill those that react, also suspicious cases that fail to 
react. Tuberculous cattle in that herd will thus be exterminated. 

TO PREVENT THE DISEASE 

1. After killing all tuberculous animals in a suspected herd 
(also do as follows in herds where the disease does not now exist), 
scrape and clean the cow stables, tear up the stable floor if neces- 
sary, then thoroughly apply appropriate powerful disinfectants. 

2. Provide windows to admit an abundance of sunlight to 
every part of the cow linter. The sun’s actinic ray is the best and 
cheapest killer of tubercle bacilli in stables. Admit it freely. 

3. Provide ventilation, so that each and every cow shall have 
an abundance of absolutely fresh and pure air. Don’t let the bad 
air permeate the hay, fodder, or feed. 

4, Let the cows exercise outdoors daily in winter, if only for 
half an hour in severe or stormy weather, when a protected barn- 
yard is desirable; but on warmish days an hour outdoors, or even 
longer if the temperature permits. 

5. Pure, fresh water, uncontaminated from any source; run- 
ning water is best. 

6. A partition between cow stalls or stanchions, from floor up 
as high as cows can reach, so their feed, expectoration, and breath 
cannot mix. 

7. In buying additional stock, take only those known to be 
free from disease, either by the tuberculin test if from suspécted 
territory, or by buying only from herds where there has never been 
consumption. 

8. Let no consumptive person tend the cows, or spit where 
they might lick it up. 

9. Disinfect frequently, keep a close watch for indications of 
disease, observe all sanitary precautions, and the disease may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

10. Just how to carry out these directions will vary according 
to circumstances, but practical advice on these points will be given 
later. 








Convenient Cattle Crib.—Our illustration shows how some old- 
fashioned cattle stanchions were remodeled with a view of greater 
comfort to the animals. The old 

i. sill was left in place, and on it 
were placed the triangular pieces 
of plank that are shown in the 
engraving. One side has a hard- 
wood strip as a facing to hold the 
chain ring, which allows the 
chain to rise and fall with the 
movement of the animal. Made 
in this way, the side pieces keep 
the hay from coming out under 
the cows’ feet. The opening at the bottom can be narrower if 
desized. Anyone handy with tools can construct such a crib. 
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THE REAL FACTS ABOUT HEN MANURE 





This substancé is richer than the dung of other animals because 
it contains both the solid and liquid excrement, whereas the dung 
of cows and horses contains comparatively little of their urine un- 
less absorbents have been freely used. Nitrogen (ammonia) is 
voided mainly in the liquid part, hence if both solid and liquid ex- 
crement are obtained together, this most expensive element of 
plant food is saved, together with the potash and phosphates in 
the solid excrement. Hen manure contains all these manurial 
substances except what the fowl retains for sustenance, growth 
and eggs. Therefore quality of droppings depends upon food con- 
sumed. Thus a pen of fowls(see A in table) fed on a concen- 
trated mixture (wheat bran 3 parts, linseed meal 4, ground oats 6), 
gave a manure containing one-fourth more plant food than a like 
pen fed on corn meal (B in table) instead cf this mixture. 

The quality of hen manure as usualiy cared for, varies widely. 
When first voided by well-fed birds, it contains about 60 per cent 
water, 1.3 per cent nitrogen, phosphoric acid 1 and potash } of 1 
per cent, with about 20 per cent of insoluble matter (lime, mag- 
nesia, sand, etc), the balance being organic matter (carbon, oxygen, 
etc) of little nominal value: At 1l5c, 5c and 4c plb respectively, 
the nitrogen in a ton of such fresh droppings is worth $3.90, phos- 
phoric acid $1, potash 40c, total value $5.30 per ton. But nearly 
half of this nitrogen may be lost by evaporation, and as it is the 
most valuable part, care should be taken to preserve it. This 
may be readily done by freely using an absorbent under the roosts, 
also using it in the barrels or piles in which the manure is kept, 
carefully sheltered from moisture or heat. Dry earth, well dried 
muck, land plaster (gypsum or sulphate of lime) or even finely 
sifted coal ashes, make excellent absorbents, but not lime or wood 
ashes because they might liberate the ammonia (nitrogen). Unless 
absorbents are thus used and the manure frequently scraped up, 
mixed with more absorbents and put in a sheltered place, it is safe 
to say that about half its value is lost. 

The average farmer probably does not get the benefit of one- 
third the plant food in the droppings of his fowls, and even ex- 
pert poulterers may not know that they are perhaps losing half the 
value of their hen manure. The New York experiment station 
found that adult hens kept in confinement made about 30 lbs of 
droppings per year, fresh weight, or about 15 lbs air dry. On the 
above basis, this would be worth 8c. Fattening fowls made more 
and much richer manure. Roughly speaking, therefore, it may be 
said that hen manure may be reckoned as worth 5 to 10c per fowl 
per year, according to the care taken of it. The plant food in hen 
manure is mostly ina soluble form, quickly available to plants, 
and useful to give crops a good start or for quick-growing crops. 

VARIATION IN POULTRY MANURE 


Depends on amount of water and plant food it contains. This table shows 
the per cent (or lbs in 100 lbs of each sample) of the principal elements of 
plant food in various samples of hen manure. The value per ton is got by 
figuring nitrogen 15¢c p 1b, phosphoric acid 5c, potash 4c. The fowls No 6, 
also A, got concentrated feed; towls No7 and B got corn. 

Water Nit’gen Phos’ acid Potash Val p ton 


From 
Ct (sold at $15 per ton), 52 1.2 1.0 0.6 $5.08 
N J, fresh, 55 1.2 9 0.5 4.90 
Mass, fresh, 59 1.2 1.0 0.3 4.84 
ee — 52 1.0 8 0.3 4.04 
“ dry, 8 2.2 2.0 1.0 9.40 
Hen house refuse, 4 1.0 1.3 1.0 5.10 
N Y, fresh (No 6), 5S 1.7 7 3 6.04 
« “ (No 7), 55 1.4 a 2 4.56 
N Y, dry (No 6), 1.9 2.3 38 8.64 
o * (No 7), 1.7 1.6 6 7.18 
N Y, air dry A, 7 1.8 2.2 23 8.48 
os “ 7 1.5 1.9 1.0 7.20 
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SEVERAL WAYS TO RID BARNS OF RATS 





In reply to a question asked by a subscriber through our col- 
umns some time ago,a number of methods for getting rid of 
rats have been received. A simple plan, but one in which the 
observance of the smaller details is essential, is described by J. W. 
Prescott. Place a water-tight barrel in a dark corner, making the 
top accessible to the rats by setting boxes near it, or placing boards 
or poles so that they may climb up. The head is taken out, and the 
barrel filled ahout three-fourths full with trash, corncobs, chips, 
etc. On top of this put anything to entice the rats. After they 
become familiar with the surroundings and resort to it regularly, 
clean out the barrel, fill it about three-fourths full of water, throw 
in enough chaff to cover the water, and put in a small block with a 
piece of bacon tacked on each side. The first rat will jump in to 
eat the bacon, the next one will not hesitate, and then there isa 
fight for possession of the block. The noise brings other rats, and 
when they get in—no matter how many—they will drown. Allow 
them to visit the barrel for a week at least before the water is put in. 
The same man has tried putting tar and lye in their runways. It 
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drives the rats away, but other animals are liable to get the lye on 
their feet, causing soreness. Another subscriber would have the 
barrel only one-third full of water, and would balance the head on 
two nails driven through the upper end of the staves on opposite 
sides. <A little lower and at right angles to the bearings, drive a 
nail to keep the head from tipping. Cover the opposite half of the 
head with tin or sheet iron, and on top of this place the bait. The 
tin gives a smooth surface, upon which the animal will easily and 
quickly slide when he gets near enough to the bait to tip the head. 

Preventive measures are suggested by a number, such as care 
about keeping piles of lumber, rails, or parts of machinery in 
barns, so as to form ready harbors. Moving these occasionally, as 
well as other litter, will do much to prevent the pests getting a foot- 
hold. Closing up every hole or crevice is a caution to be observed. 
Some advise closing the holes with red pepper in the pod, wrapped 
in a thin cloth, and wedging the thing in tightly. Some have found 
from experience that the presence of a number of good cats will not 
only keep a place clear of rats, but they can be depended upon to break 
up some of the most thickly inhabited harbors. I. A. M. King rec- 
ommends steel traps carefully set in the runways, and he has been 
even more successful with a baited deadfall, set with the well- 
known figure 4 combination. Large box trapsarealso good. They 
are cheap, and some are large enough to hold 40 rats. G. W. 
Clark sprinkled a little potash and concentrated lye, saturated with 
sweetened water, on a tin plate, and set it in a main runway. The 
lye burned their feet, causing them to lick those parts. The sick 
ones caused such confusion that every rat left the barn on the third 
night this method was employed. 

Rat-proof buildings, especially grain bins and cribs, were sug- 
gested, and a plan of construction was submitted by J. M. Downs. 
Have the foundation timbers at least 12 inches above ground, rest- 
ing them upon rock piers. Set the joists on edge on top of sills. 
Before laying the floor, streteh a heavy wire screen, about }-in 
mesh, tightly across the upper edgeof joists. Nail it down se- 
curely and lay the regular flooring over it. When the studding 
have all been put up, cover them in the same manner with the 
wire netting, fastening thescreen to the plates at the top. When 
the roof timbers are in position sheets of netting can also be stretched 
across their lower edges and nailed. Then by making the doors to 
fit well and lining them with netting, the crib is practically mouse- 
tight. Of course this plan could not be completely followed out. , . 





TURKEY RAISING IN CONFINEMENT 


A. 8. GARNETT, VIRGINIA 


Plenty of range to forage for themselves, cheap food, the 
climate, and easily given attention, make favorable conditions for 
raising turkeys in the south, when crows, hawks, owls and foxes 
are not too abundant. Crows, when the turkeys are small, are 
most destructive. They will come in flocks sometimes, and while 
some engage the attention of the old turkey, others will sneak up 
and take off a young turkey. Last year I circumvented the crafty 
crow by having all of my turkeys sit and hatch at the same time. 
When I turned them out I tied a red flannel flag to the wing shoul- 
der of each old turkey. Such a formidable and unusual array kept 
away all crows and other depredators for the first time in my 
experience. 

Turkeys cannot endure close quarters and confinement after 
they are the size of two-months-old chickens, and if they cannot 
safely be allowed to sleep out in the trees, or upon high perches in 
the yard, their house should be high and roomy, with high roosts, 
covered tight and weather boarded on the north side, but thor- 
oughly ventilated by three-inch-wide slats, put half an inch apart, 
on the west, south and east sides, admitting light and air, which 
they require more than other fowls. There should be snug sheds 
on each side of the house, divided into compartments for the laying 
and sitting turkeys, about 4x4 feet and five feet high, with an en- 
trance to each from the inside for the laying turkeys, and one from 
the outside to each for the mother and the young turkeys when 
hatched. Underneath the roosts there should be an apron or plat- 
form of tight, smooth plank, inclined at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the back of the house, where an aperture should be made to enable 
the droppings to roll out into a covered box on the outside of the 
house, where they can, by the addition of leaf mold or gypsum, be 
manipulated into a valuable fertilizer. The house by this means 
will be kept healthful for the turkeys and clean for the attendants. 

Feed egg bread or milk curd for the first week to the young 
turkeys; a little black pepper or peppergrass in their bread after 
that, until they can eat wheat and small corn. Get them up out of 
storms and at night, and keep them up until the dew is off in the 
morning, and watch them when you can during the day, to see that 
nothing is interfering with them. 
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“FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 28, 1895. 


Only 2 per cent of the cattle driven into 
Massachusetts the past ten months reacted 
to tuberculin. They came mostly from New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and included many 
that had been sent up country from this state. 
Evidently the percentage of diseased cattle in 
those two states is very small, while Maine 
really seems to be free from tuberculosis, as 
her commissioners have long claimed. 

- I - 

A war with England could not fail to dis- 
astrously affect American farmers. England 
is the greatest market for their surplus prod- 
ucts. Any material interruption to our for- 
eign commerce would not only deprive Ameri- 
can farmers of a much-needed outlet for their 
surplus, but it would enormously stimulate 
the agricultural development of other sections 
of the world, that would be quick to seize 
this opportunity to supplant American grains, 
meats, cotton and dairy products in the Eng- 
lish markets. ~ 

SS 

Our demand for a reduction in the salaries 
of all public officials is now being taken up by 
farmers’ organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The Ohio state grange demands a cut of 
33 per cent in official expenses. Certainly 
there is no sense“or justice in now paying the 
same salaries that prevailed when incomes 
from labor, agriculture and commerce were 25 
to 50 per cent greater than such incomes are 
to-day. Feeders at the public crib should 
share this reduction with the people who 
created their position. 

ae 

In the development of fruits the native per- 
simmon has been neglected. Attention has 
been called to it recently and Prof Troop of 
the Indiana experiment station is making 
quite extensive experiments in cross-fertiliza- 
tion and hybridization. To most persons 
even the wild fruit is a delicacy. Its value 
ought to be greatly enhanced by culture. The 
hardy paw paw is also receiving considera- 
tion. It is rather delicate and difficult of 
propagation but careful growers can succeed 
with it. Good natives are often overlooked 
for questionable foreigners. 





The Connecticut grange has lost but two 
subordinate granges since its reorganization 
twelve years ago. There are 168 towns in the 
state and 116 subordinate granges. Connecti- 


cut is therefore the best organized state in the 
union. 


While there are but eight counties, 





EDITORIAL 


there are nine Pomona granges and another 
will probably be formed the coming winter. 
This magnificent organization has a member- 


ship of 11,000 Patrons who are united in 
strength and purpose. The grange, under its 
sagacious and industrious leaders, has kept 
up a constant and persistent hunt in all leg- 
islative matters as affecting farmers’ interests. 
an 2 

The ladies of the various farm and horticul- 
tural organizations ought to be given a more 
prominent place on the programs at their reg- 
ular winter meetings. They are not usually 
recognized except by the grange. A _ promi- 
nent horticulturist jokingly said that the 
wives were not asked to take part because the 
husbands feared they would be eclipsed. Be 
that ‘as it may, the fact remains that where the 
women are called upon they usually present 
most excellent papers or addresses. In more 
than one instance the husband’s success is 
due to the superior judgment of the wife, and 
why should she not be allowed to tell of their 
methods? 





‘*Tax reform is dead in this state,’’ writes 


ex-Secretary Allen of the Maine state grange. 
Not by a jug full. Of course they don’t have 
full jugs in that prohibition state, but we are 
willing to wager a drink of pure cold water 
from the old oaken bucket that the farmers of 
Maine will persist in their demands for equal 
and just taxation until this reform is accom- 
plished. In our judgment this pursuit of 
equal and direct taxation is the most vital 
problem now before the farmers of the middle 
states, especially New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. ‘It affects our interests more directly 
than the tariff, the currency, or any of the 
mooted issues of the day. To lie down and 
say that tax reformis dead, just because it 
was defeated in the last legislature, is not the 
right spirit. We have got to keep everlasting- 
ly at it until we do succeed. The greater the 
failure, the more inducement to greater effort. 


**Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.’’ 
—— EO 


That nitrogen can be obtained from the air 
for fertilizing crops, instead of paying 15 to 25c 
per pound foritin the form of commercial 
fertilizer or ammonia-containing substances, 
has now been abundantly demonstrated. 
Clover and other leguminous plants, if their 
roots are infected with the proper germ _or 
bacteria, have the power to get their nitrogen 
from the air. The little nodules found on the 
roots of these leguminous plants contain mi- 
nute organisms that enable the plant to fix 
free nitrogen. Just how this is done is not 
definitely settled, although progress in this 
direction is being yearly made by careful sci- 
entists in this country and Europe. This dis- 
covery is one of the greatest strides that agri- 
cultural science has made of late years. Bac- 
teria are also responsible for much progress 
in the dairy, and the effect of certain germs on 
soils and plants is coming to be better under- 
stood, so that the farmer can make use of the 
good bacteria and get rid of the bad ones. 
These and kindred topics are justly receiving 
much attention at the institutes and other 
farmers’ meetings for discussion this winter. 





A word personal: Do you, reader and sub- 
scriber, fully recognize the immense value 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST gives for the pit- 
tance of $1 a year? Do you appreciate 
that its system of original crop investiga- 
tions and market reports make it the 
authority on what the farmer has to sell 
or buy? We suppose this feature of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST costs more money and time 
than is spent for such work by all the 
principal agricultural papers put together. 
They print more or less matter of this kind, 
but it is largely second-hand and not to be re- 
lied upon in the first case. The exhaustive 
report on the corn cribbing situation, in our 
last issue, is an instance of the comprehensive 
and reliable information gathered at first 
hands from our own correspondents. No other 
agricultural or trade paper even pretends to 
operate such a system as ours, which covers 
the situation abroad as well as at home and 
enables us to keep our subscribers promptly 
and correctly informed about when and where 
to sell or buy. Everyone who is farming for 
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business, who wants to get the biggest possi- 
ble income from his farm, will thus find a dol- 
lar spent for AMERICAN AGRicULTURIST for 1896 
the best investment he evermade. Our present 
subscribers who appreciate the great work this 
paper is doing in this one line, not to mention 
its other features, should take hold in earnest 
to increase our subscription list. The more 
farmers do for us, the more we can do for 
them. All who work for us get good pay in 
cash or premiums as stated in our premium 
list in the Thanksgiving number, but it is 
doubly encouraging to receive clubs of new 
subscribers sent in by men who refuse to ac- 
cept anything from us in return but extend 
our circulation simply because they consider 
it the cheapest and best way they can help 
farmers to help themselves. One friend who 
sent,us nine new names a year ago has already 
renewed them and sent 13 additional new sub- 
scribers and writes: ‘‘I am amply repaid by 
the good I do in extending the subscription 
list of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It has saved 
us hundreds of dollars the past year.’’ 
seinen 

A new scheme for getting the farmers’ hard- 
earned dollars is the system recently put into 
effect by certain firms who employ agents all 
over a state to sell seed potatoes ata fancy 
price per pound. Of course a strictly new va- 
riety may justly command a fancy price until 
it is well distributed, but some varieties offer- 
ed by these agents are common sorts that can 
be readily had at 25 or 50c.a bushel. The al- 
leged new sorts of which agents tell such mi- 
raculous stories are seldom known in market, 
and are strangers to the great seedsmen like 
Henderson, Rawson, Gregory, Burpee and 
others who have won a reputation for trust- 
worthiness. We have yet to learn that farm- 
ers who paid big money for such seed last 
winter are getting any more for such varieties 
in market than for Rose, Hebron, or common 
sorts, nor have we heard of the firms who 
employed these agents buying the crops for 
seed at fancy prices. This racket is perilous- 
ly like the Bohemian oat swindle of unsavory 
fame. An esteemed correspondent thus em- 
phasizes this point: ‘‘When Sam Slick was 
asked by the voter which candidate he should 
support, Brown or Smith, Sam asked, ‘Which 
promises the most?’ ‘Why Brown.’ ‘Vote 
for t’other one then.’ So I say to the farmers, 
buy your seed of the man that promises the 
least, and don’t pay great prices for anything. 
By the time it is well proved to be a success 
it-will be sold at fair prices. And in a word, 
let every farmer keep a gun and not know that 
it is loaded, so when these swindlers turn up 
somebody may accidentally get shot.’’ 

oon ncn 


Secretary Morton’s suggestions regarding 
the bureau of statistics do not show good judg- 
ment or thorough study of the subject. Un- 
der his administration the official crop esti- 
mates have been notoriously faulty and unsat- 
isfactory, but the remedies suggested are 
neither practical nor desirable. To take an an- 
nual census in the ordinary way would cost sev- 
eral million dollars, vastly increase opportun- 
ity for places for political favorites, and would 
not furnish the facts wanted until long after all 
interest in them was dead. The suggestion 
that assessors’ returns of area might be used 
is crude and a step backward. The assessors’ 
work in most states is even more unreliable 
than the department estimates have ever been. 
The further suggestion that our state agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, in re- 
turn for the $40,000 national money appropriat- 
ed them, be charged with tle duty of collecting 
statistics of acreage, is even worse. The legiti- 
mate field for these institutions is broad enough 
to occupy alltheir energies and the money they 
receive is properly spent in advancing the 
practical side of agriculture. They have abso- 
lutely no facilities for taking a census, it is 
foreign to their purpose, and should it be 
forced upon them it would result in frittering 
away their resources to no purpose. Crop re- 
porting is a legitimate function of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, and while the failures of 
the present ofticials are deplorable, there is no 
warrant either for abandonment or for foisting 
the work upon other departments of the gov- 
ernment. Improvement iu the system and 
in the personnel of the bureau lies with Secre- 
tary Morton. e 





Price Changes During 1895. 


Compared with a year ago, most of the lead- 
ing farm staples are decidedly lower. Some 
of them are closing the old year at the low- 
est level ever recorded, and in only occasion- 
al instances do comparisons show a gain. 
Live hogs sold about five years ago a shade 
lower than at present, but hog product is 
dragging along on thejbottom. Among the lead- 
ing cereals, wheat is the only one which shows 
any gain over closing prices of 94, and that a 
small one. Indicating the sympathy which 
exists between corn and oats, it may be stated 
that the first named is 42 per cent lower than 
a year ago and oats 41 per cent lower. Mess 
pork shows a decline during the 12 months 
of a little more than 30 per cent, lard 21 per 
cent and live hogs 23 per cent. Butter is 
about 124 per cent higher. Taking Chicago as 
the leading distributor of these articles of 
farm produce, the subjoined table of compara- 
tive prices is presented. The contract or spec- 
ulative grade of grain is quoted throughout, 
in wheat this being No 2 spring at present, 
winter commanding a premium. Cattle quo- 
tations are practically top figures governing 
choice to fancy native beeves. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO DEC 24 IN YEARS NAMED. 
1895 #4 1893 1892-1891 1890 


Wheat, No2, p bu, 8.56 B.54 #.61 #.724, 8.92 B88 
Corn, *o 2, p bu, 255g =A 444 «= 403Q 3948 (48 
Oats, No 2, p bu, 17% «293 ig =. CB 401g 
Pork, mess, p bbl, 7.90 11.50 12.6% 14.55 8.60 8.10 
Lard, p i00 Ibs, 5.25 6.65 8.20 10.23 6.10 5.80 
Hogs, p 100 lbs, 3.60 4.70 5.50 6.90 4.15 3.75 
Cattle, expt,p 100 Ibs, 5.00 = 6.25 6.25 6.00 6.25 _ 
Sheer, p 100 lbs, 3.50 3.85 5.10 — «<3 -— 
Butier, p lb, 27 24 273 «680K «.283E 128% 


Prices changes during 1895 in the great sta- 
ples other than cereals and live stock show 
much irregularity. Refined sugar is about 
fe per lb higher, wool substantially where 
free trade carried it a year ago and coffee and 
rice both lower. The most notable exception 
in the way of an advance is cotton, which is 
close to 45 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Silver has crept up about 4c per oz, and iron 
and crude petroleum both show positive ad- 
vances. Following are comparativé prices 
representing an average at northern and east- 
ern centers of distribution: 

AVERAGE PRICES FOR 12 MONTHS. 
Dec 23 Sept! Junel Marl Decl 
"95 "95 "95 "Sd "04 


5 
Sugar, cran,® h, 8.045; 04'S 043 0334 0334 
Cotton B b, 085 08 3-16 075-16 .05 9-16 .0534 
Woo!, Ohio XX. Bb, «18 18 16 1643 18 
Wool, Mout, se’ra, 4 34 -30 32 033 
Silve., B oz, *.61 61 6134 55% AT 
Coffee, green, B bb, 144g 164% 16 -16% 15% 
Rice, good, BR hh, 0334 0445 0456 0446 O44 
Iron, bar, B 100 ths, 1.50 1.45 1.20 1.15 1.15 
Petroleum, @ bbl, 1.40 1.26 1.57 1.05 90 


* Loudon. 


Winter Markets in Europe. 








Advices from Paris, London, Amsterdam, 
Pesth, Vienna and Berlin all alike state that 
the grain markets are very quiet and with 
mild weather the winter crops are healthy 
and promising. In the south of Russia the 
weather in October was at first too warm for 
growing wheat, but there were some welcome 
frosts in November, and on the whole the 
crops are reported well, though there are lo- 
calities where the dryness of the season has 
affected germination and growth. In Paris 
the top price for native red wheat is 90fc per 
bu, and California is quoted at French ports 
at $1.19}, which is considerably above home- 
grown. White and mixed American corn at 
French ports is now 68c per bu. 

No great fearis felt by English users of 
American corn that it will advance much in 
price, as they believe the U S must get rid of 
its large crop. It is estimated that the U K 
will require 180,000,000 bu of wheat (or flour 
equivalent) before the next harvest, against 
168 millions a yearago. The stock in that 


country is now about 70,000,000 bu in com- 
parison with 89,000,000 last year and the dif- 
ference will have to be imported. The ap- 
proximate quantity of wheat in farmers’ 


hands in this country is 32,000,000 bu. 

The Birmingham fat cattle show (the sec- 
ond largest in the kingdom) has just been 
held. Though the entries of cattle, number- 
ing 217, were less than last year, the exhibits 
were well maintained in quality, and 
amongst the exhibitors were most of the lead- 
ing agriculturists. Prizes ‘of the total value 
of $15,000 were offered, being an increase of 
over 1000 upon last year, and included several 


*vear ago. 
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new prizes in the cattle classes. The judges 
were chietly occupied in deciding the respec- 
tive merits of Frederica, a magnificent red 
Shorthorn, exhibited by the queen, and Lady 
Lizzie, a splendid cross-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
and Shorthorn, belonging to Mr C. J. Bruce 
of Portsea, Banff, N B. Both animals were 
superb specimens of their respective types, 
and each gained ‘the premier reward in its own 
class. The judges eventually allotted the 
Champion honors to her majesty’s Shorthorn. 
The queen’s success was very popular, and 
the fact that the champion was a Shorthorn 
gave still further satisfaction. Even Scottish 
feeders of Aberdeen-Angus thought it was 
time the Shorthorn had aturn again, probably 
out of sympathy with their own countrymen, 
who stick to this breed; and neither did the 
Down or Hereford men complain. 





France Is Buying American Horses, 


Surroundings are favorable for a considera- 
ble extension of exports of horses to France. 
The agricultural classes of that country are 
extremely jealous of American produce and 
will no doubt endeavor to thwart this. Most 
of the American horses shipped into France are 
from the western states. The animals so far 
exported to France are chiefly those suitable 
for use in light carriages, and some of them in 
broughams and other four-wheeled carriages. 
A few have been taken for military service, 
but French breeders are congratulating them- 
selves on their claim that our draft horses can- 
not compare with their Percheron and other 
favorites. Draft animals from Iowa, Ill and 
adjoining states impress the Frenchman as 
reseinbling the large Belgian horses. They 
reject cheap range animals from the west and 
also those from Argentina. 

Trial shipments of American horses have 
also been sent to Germany and are shown 
much favor. France has a preference for light 
earriage animals, and here French breeders 
are already beginning to fear the competition 


of American horses. They apprehend that 
their saddle and carriage horses if not in 


good form will be set aside for American, 
which are found well adapted to all kinds of 
work. American horses can be supplied to 
western Europe at prices well below the cost 
of light weight animals of the French, Danish, 
German or Hungarian breeds. Our exports 
to all countries show a gratifying increase. 
For 10 months of this year they numbered 
17,369, worth $2,616,000, against only 6347 cor- 
responding period in ’94, worth 1,126,000. 


nteennaitalierecoee 
Fourteen Million Bushels Corn have been ex- 
ported during the lasttwo months. Practically 
all of this was from the big surplus states, and 
is about 10 times the business of a year ago with 
the weekly exports now vastly greater than 
anything in recent years. Low prices account 
for this, the average export value of the Nov 
clearances being only 37}c per bu against 55hc a 
Wheat and flour exports are much 
as a year ago, and while wheat growers com- 
plain of the low prices it is worthy of note 
that the average export value is 9c per bu 
greater than last year. The following shows 
the exports classified, with comparisons (last 
three figures, 000’s, omitted) : 
7Month of November~. 11 mos to Nov 30~ 
1895 1894 1894 





1895 
Wheat, bu, 6,656 60,571 65,262 
total value, $4,070 37,054 38,656 
av value, 6l.le 6l.le 59e 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,050 12,641 14,458 
total value, £3,713 44,537 53,627 
Corn, bu 7,187 48,017 37,910 
total value, #21699 22,557 17,438 
av value, 37.5¢ 46.9e 46 
Cornmeal. bbls, 26 229 237 
total value, #59 616 653 
Oats, bu, 221 1,797 540 
total value, #56 526 197 
av value, 25.3¢ 29.86 36.4 
Oatmeal, ths, 3,948 31,307 10,310 
total value, $92 828 259 
Barley, nu, 39 2,982 2,100 
tota. value, #163 5 1,221 989 
Total, $10,841 7,878 107,349 111,820 





New Form of Co-operation—An English rail- 

yay is introducing a novel experiment which 
promises to prove beneficial not only to itself, 
but also to farmers and market gardeners. It 
will transport in small packages perishable 
produce from a large number of country ship- 
ping stations to London at a reduced charge, 
shipping the goods on passenger trains. It 
proposes to carry a package weighing 20 Ibs, 
from any one of more than 100 stations, to 
London for 8c. For every additional 5 lbs up 





to 60, a further charge of 2c will be made. In 
order to take advantage of this the produce 
must be packed in boxes on sale at the dif- 
erent stations or similar ones provided by the 
shipper. Parcel stamps for prepaying charges 
are on sale, which can be aftixed to package. 
No box of a greater weight than 60 lbs will be 
received at this rate and new empties are on 
sale at about cost. A box 10}? in long 74 in 
wide and 3in deep costs 3c, one 15}x10/x5 is 
5e, and one 21}x14x7 costs 10c. It is ex- 
pected this will greatly stimulate the ship- 
ment of fresh stuff direct to cities for imme- 
diate distribution to consumers. It would be 
interesting to note the effect of the introduc- 
tion of some such arrangement on one of our 
own railway systems which carry produce 
short distances from market gardens to big 
cities. 

Cincinnati Commission Merchants, members 
of the national league, will entertain a num- 
ber of eastern branch leagues en route to the 
St Louis convention early in Jan. The Cin- 
cinnati league announces the following dele- 
gates to St Louis: I. J. Cannon, H. C. Beek- 
ley, F. Dunker, A. Bloom, C. Davidson. Al- 
ternates: P. J. Reitz, C. Armacost, H. T. 
Lawhead, H. G. Markley, F. Delsignore. 
Chicago delegation is made up of the follow- 
ing members of the mational league: R. A. 
Burnett, Frank E. Wagner, George W. Linn, C. 
H. Weaver, T. C. H. Wegeforth.. The alter- 
nates are G. W. Barnett, delegate at large, L. 
Lepman, A. Smith, J. E. Keith, Andrew M. 
Lynch. G. W. Barnett, whoa year ago was 
president of the national league, will present 
a paper on Transportation. 





Meat Inspection has made rapid progress 
the past year. According to the annual report 
of Sec Morton of the dept of agr 18,576,000 
animals were inspected at the slaughter 
houses compared with 12,944,000 the previous 
year, an increase of about 43 percent. Dur- 
ing the same year 5,103,000 live animals were 
inspected at the various stock yards. Total 
cost of inspection $262,731. During the fiscal 
year 795 more than 45,000,000 lbs pork were 
microscopically examined and exported, this 
being chiefly the output at western packing 
centers. 


Celery Oil Is the Latest—German distillers 
of essential oils have experimented with this 
during the past season, producing a few 
pounds. It is distilled from the green leaves, 
possesses the powerful aromatic odor and taste 
of the plant, aud may arouse considerable 
interest among manufacturers of concentrated 
soups and preserved meats and vegetables. 
It requires 1000 lbs green leaves to make one 
pound of oil. Parsley oil is also distilled from 
the green leaves of the plant, but as yet has 
no market. 


The Supply oi Beans fs more than ample 
everywhere and the market in consequence 
depressed, prices ruling lower this meath than 
for a long time past. The east, Canada and 
most of the central states have fairly good 
stocks, while the Cal crop has proved a isrge 
one and is supplying sections of the country 
ordinarily depending upon the older states. 


The Balance of Trade for 11 months to Dec 1 
is against us, there being an excess of imports 
into the U S of $7,148,000 over the amount of 
goods of all descriptions sent abroad. Out of 
11 months imports amounting to $739,416,000, 
355,300,000, or nearly half, came in free of 
duty. 


Gold Exports, which are such a disturbing 
element just now in the money world, 
amounted to $14,006,000 during Nov compared 
with only 428,000 a year ago. During 11 
months to ’95 the exports showed an excess 
over imports of 57,900,000. 





Hay in England is dull, best quality selling 
at $21.50 per ton with clover up to 24. 
em 


Truth About Tuberculosis.—One of the best 
known veterinarians in New York state, Dr C. 
D. Smead of Logan, writes: The series of articles 
on tuberculosis, now running in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, are worth to every cow owner in the 
land many times the subscription price of the 
paper. They have thus far candidly stated the 
exact facts in the case. Success to your excellent 
paper, that should be in every farmer’s house- 
hold. 
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The Disputed Territory Between Venezuela and British Guiana. 


In this map the heavy black line, a, is the extreme limit claimed by England. The line, 


d, shows Venezuela’s claim. 


The other lines 


are various boundaries proposed by different 


statesmen who have tried to adjust the dispute which has been going on for years. 
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Shall It Be War? 


The most important message sent by any 
president to congress in recent years is that 
of Mr Cleveland, issued the 17th, on the Ven- 
ezuelan-Great Britain boundary question. He 
reiterates the statement that the Monroe doc- 
trine is immediately involved in the matter 
and, as Lord Salisbury has refused to submit 
the question to arbitration, President Cleve- 
land recommends that congress appoint a com- 
mission to decide on the boundary under dis- 
pute and that the commission’s report be ac- 
cepted by the United States and upheld and 
that the govermment ‘‘resist by every means 
in its power as a willful aggression upon its 
rights and interests the appropriation by 
Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of 
governmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which after investigation we have determined 
of right belong to Venezuela.’’ 

The president has taken a firm stand that 
the Monroe doctrine applies in this case and 
must be upheld. Arbitration was called for, 
but England flatly denies the right of the 
United States to demand arbitration. And 
now the president declares that we have this 
right and will exercise it and moreover wants 
acommission to decide the disputed boun- 
daries and then make England accept them. 
The situation is indeed a grave one, for Eng- 
land will be slow to yield to such a settle- 
ment, while the government of the United 
States will hold firmly to the position it has 
taken. 

The house and senate passed without dis- 
senting votes the bill for the commission ask- 
ed for by the president. The sum of $100,000 
was appropriated for the purpose. Regard- 
less of party lines the members of both 














branches voted to sustain the president. The 
public sentiment as echoed in the press seem- 
ed also to support his action. The feeling in 
England, after the first sense of surprise had 
worn off, was that President Cleveland had 
issued the message as a campaign document. 
But the unanimit¥ of congress in his support 
made them think the affair more serious than 
they at first considered. The feeling there 
now is that this country is stretching the Mon- 
roe doctrine farther than it ever was intended 
to go. 

But the most 
scare has been 
market and on business. 
was a veritable panic on Wall street. Three 
million, five hundred thousand dollars of 
gold was withdrawn for shipment abroad. 
Rates for short time money advanced from 
3 to 80 per cent. In London there was a 
wild collapse of American securities caused 
by enormous selling by foreign investors and 
in New York railroad securities broke from 
3 to 13 points during the day. There were 
five failures, three in the stock exchange and 
two on the consolidated exchange. During 
the day President Cleveland sent a special 
message to congress on the financial situa- 
tion. He called attention to the depletion 
of} the gold reserve and the necessity for 
prompt action for its protection. He said that 


serious result of the war 
its effect on the money 
On the 2ist there 


the real cause for our recurring troubles is a 
complete change in our financial scheme. He 


expressed the hope that ‘‘congress would not 
take a recess from its labors before it has by 
legislative enactment or declaration done 
something not only to remind those apprehen- 
sive among our people that the resources of 
this government and a scrupulous regard for 
honest dealing afford a sure guarantee of un- 
questioned safety and soundness, but to 1e- 
assure the world that with these factors and 
the patriotism of our citizens, the ability and 
determination of our nation to meet in any 
circumstances every obligation it incurs do 
not admit of question.’ 


- a 

Another Hawaiian Conspiracy.—On Dec 9 ar- 
rests were made at Honolulu, Hawati, of two 
men who are now in prison, without bail, 





charged with conspiracy to overthrow the 
government. The names given by them are 
W. T. Sheridan and Dr Underwood. It is 


learned that these men have been seeking to 
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secure from ex-Queen Liliuokalani a pledge, 
if restored, to license a lottery in Honolulu. 
It is supposed that some lottery organization 
has promised them funds to equip a filibus- 
tering expedition if they can secure such a 
promise from the ex-queen. It is probable 
that the two men will get five years each on 
the reef. The United States consul sees no 
grounds for interfering in their behalf. 


The Alaskan Boundary.—William King, Brit- 
ish commissioner, has returned to Ottawa 
from Washington, where he has been for sev 
eral days comparing notes of the Alaskan 
boundary survey with the United States com- 
missioner, Gen Duftield. In view of the sensa- 
tional stories that have been circulated about 
this boundary survey, it is interesting to know 
that the two cominissioners after comparing 
data have decided that they can agree upon a 
joint report. Thereafter the governments of 
Canada and the United States may appoint 
commissioners or arbitrators to establish the 
boundary line question. 


Affairs in Cuba.—There are occasional re- 
ports of ‘‘ battles’’ between the Spanish troops 
and the Cuban insurgents; but, considering 
the size of the forces engaged, and the very 
small number of killed and wounded, these 
battles seem to be in fact nothing more than 
insignificant skirmishes. The actual state of 
affairs on the island, the number, equipment 
and fighting power of the insurgents, and 
the probable duration and termination of the 
conflict, are as much in doubt as ever. A ru- 
mor just published has it that Spain may cede 
Cuba to Great Britain in exchange for Gi- 
braltar, the assumption of the Cuban debt by 
Great Britain, ma the acquiescence of Great 
Britain in Spain’s plans in Morocco. 


To Punish Train Wreckers.—The bill intro- 
duced in congress by Congressman Hubbard 
of Missouri to make train wrecking with in- 
tent to rob afelony, punishable by death, will 
meet with general approval from the public. 
The train wrecker is no less a murderer be- 
cause by the interposition of Providence those 
on board the wrecked train happen to ‘escape 
death. In perpetrating this atrocity, the 
train wrecker expects that lives will be sac- 
rificed and it is not his fault if they are not. 
He is therefore morally guilty of murder, and 
capital punishment applied to this case would 
be fully as just as in any murder case. 


News in Brief.—Th: household furniture of 
the late Samuel J. Tilden was recently sold 
at auction. 

An explosion in the Cumnock mines near 
Raleigh, N C, the 20th killed 32 miners. 

The new battle ship Texas developed re- 
markable speed on her recent trial trip. 

The control of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road is at last passing away from the city of 
Baltimore. Charles F. Mayer, who has been 
president of the company for seven years, has 
resigned because the four new directors, rep- 
resenting New York and London interests, 
are not satisfied with his management. Hence- 
forth New York will probably be the real head 
quarters of this great railroad system. 

The Pennsylvania board of pardons has_re- 
fused to release John Bardsley, the embez- 
zling city treasurer of Philadelphia, although 
the petition was signed by 50 members of the 
house of representatives, two-thirds of the 
city council of Philadelphia, 400 Philadelphia 
lawyers and thousands of men from various 
parts of the state. 

A new schedule just adopted by the New 
York Central railroad increases the average 
running speed of the Empire State express 
running between New York and Buffalo from 
51 to 534 miles per hour. 

The defeat of the democrats in Ohio by a 
majority which insures republican control of 
the legislature will give Ohio two republican 
senators at the same time, a circumstance 
which has not taken place since the war, ex- 
cept for a period from 1865 to 1869, when Ben 
Wade and John Sherman held seats together. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls of Kansas is said to be 
out for Harrison for president. 

Gov Bradley of Kentucky has been obliged 
to issue a bulletin to restrain the office seekers 
of his state. 

All the street car lines in Philadelphia have 
been tied up by strikers. There hes been 
little rioting so far among the strikers, but 
there is an ugly feeling manifested and trou- 
ble is feared. 

Judge-Pardee of the United States circuit 
court of New York has decided that the sugar 
bounty act is constitutional. 

Nelson Driggs, the most famous counterfeit- 
er of his time, died at his country home at 
Dayton, O, recently, aged 86. He was at one 
time said to be worth nearly a million dol- 
lars, made by exchanging. bad money for 
good. F 
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TRADE SITUATION UNSETTLED. 
TUESDAY EVENING, Dec 24, 1895. 
The financial world has been greatly dis- 
turbed in consequence of war talk and attend- 
Stocks and bonds were a few days 
ago subjected to a veritable panic condition 
and the shrinkage in values was enormous, 
carrying consternation to the various ex- 
changes and exerting a depressing influence 
on values of farm produce. Happily, a favora- 
ble reaction and some recovery has since tak- 
en place, but Christmas week is one of great 
uncertainty and restlessness on the part of 
those who have most to do with shaping mar- 
kets of securities and all sorts of merchandise. 
The unanimity with which both houses of 
congress uphold the president in his deter- 
inination to probe to the bottom the intention 





ant evils. 


of Engiand regarding her aggressive policy 
toward Venezuela served to greatly disturb 


London holders of American securities, and 
the selling of these was at one time furious. 
Following the severe breaks investment buy- 
ers came in and a period of relief followed, 
It is gratifying to note that the disturbances 
in speculative circles did not extend in full 
lueasure to general merchandise, although 
everywhere more or less unrest is observable. 
‘The days attending the close of the year are 
nearly always devoid of business engagements 
of magnitude and a quiet condition is antici- 
pated for a fortnight at least, so far as orders 
are concerned in either merchandise or manu- 
facturing circles. 


Leading farm products are keenly feeling 
the lack of vigorous support. The disturb- 


ahces in money circles late last week have had 
its influence here, with new low records es- 
tablished in some of the cereals. It is pleas- 
ing to note, however, that while wheat has 
been unsupported so far as future deliveries 
are concerned, the low prices seem to stimu- 
late cash buying. Coarse grains are moving 
from the farms in a liberal manner, and up to 
the present time rail freights are about as 
favorable as earlier in the month, whatever 
may follow the inauguration of the railroad 
agreement to hold out for an advance a little 
later. Wool is dull but steady and 
ton values subjected to some shrinkage. 
Packers seem to be satisfied with present 
hog prices, and are making little or no effort 
to depress them further, and sheep and cattle 
are substantially steady. Dairy products are 
without essentially new feature. In fruits, 
oranges are active, choice winter apples firm- 
ly held. Revised prices holding good to-night 
follow: 


cot- 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 lbs, 85 00 $3 60 $3 50 
New York, 485 +15 3 60 
Buffalo, 475 375 355 
Kansas City, 405 3 45 325 
Pittsburg, 465 375 365 


At Chicago, cattle have shown a fair degree of 
stability with the market moderately active and 
devoid of sensational features. Now that the sea- 
son for ‘Christmas cattle’’ is over and the fancy 
lots of specially prepared beeves are out of the 
way, the extreme range of prices is narrow and 
$5 practically the top of the market. At the same 
time,*the rank and file of fair to choice beef cattle, 
suitable for local butcher and shipping account, 
are selling about as Well as earlierin the month. 
During the period under review some firmness 
has prevailed, especially in desirable, blocky 
medium weights, and sales have been largely at 
4 0) for ordinary light to desirable butcher steers, 
The Christmas holiday this week serves to break 
into the routine, but in the main there is a fairly 
good outlet for everything. Stock cattle in about 
the recent favor for shipment to the country, and 
a good many are on feed with corn so decidedly 
cheap as at present. Prices are continued as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy beef steers, Poor to good cows, 


$4 755 00 81 25@8 00 








Exporters. 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls. 200 
los. average 42% 450) Good feeders, 280 
Good dressed beef and Common do. 215 27. 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives. heavy 200 320 
to Tan Ibs, 35) 425 Carves.100 to 180 ibs 400 575 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows. es, 20 00 40 00 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, 315 300 Grass-fed Tex steers. 275 340 


Choice cows and heifers,3 25 375 Do ecows and heifers. 200 275 
The sheep trade is well attended and moderate 
activity prevails but at the old-time low prices. 


To command ag high as $3 25@350 the offerings 
must be choice, and sales of 


ordinary to fairly 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





good butchers’ sheep are largely at the low range 


of 2 50@3. Something fancy might touch’s 50@3 60, 


Lambs 3 25@3 50 for poor to good with fancy 4 75, 
The hog market seems to have touched bottom, 


around the 


At least, prices day after day hold 
activity the 


level assumed some time ago, with 
rule and substantial steadiness at $3 45@3 60. 
Nearly all of last week these were the ruling 
prices on heavy and light mixed droves, with [the 
market so far this week aecorded about the usual 
consideration. Packers are free buyers in spite of 
the weakness in provisions,and evidently consider 
the time opportune for filling their warehouses 
against future requirements. Rough lots of hogs 
sell all the way down to 2 75@3 but probably 90 per 
cent go over the scales at the range first noted, 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts rather light and 
prices well sustained without special strength or 
activity. A moderate demand is present on the 
part of both local butchers and shippers to the 
east and a fair number of thrifty young steers are 
going to the country to place on feed. While $4 50 
is nearly the top of the market for such offerings 
as arrive, something especially choice to fancy 
would bring more. Quotations follow: 

Extra to fcy steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 


to 1600 lbs, #4 504 65 1300 Ibs. 2 0@3 50 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 400 
1550 Ibs, 38 440 Bulls and stags. 200 225 
Com to fair. 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 45 00 
19) Ibs, 300 $75 Veal calves, 450 700 


Prime light hogs are doing rather better than 
ordinary heavy weights. The range of prices is 
narrow and nearly everything is selling at $3 50@ 
370, these prices being much the same as those 
ruling last week. Common to good yorkers 3 50@ 
365, rough lots and unattractive pigs 2 85@3 25. 
Sheep have recovered a little of the heaviness de- 
veloped early last week, but the market is not a 
brilliant one. Fine to faney export Wethers, 105 
@120 ths, 3 40@3 65, fair to good, 85 7@100 Ibs, 2 50@3 25, 
mixed lots, light weight, 2@240, culls 1 50@1 85, 
spring lambs 2 50@-4 60. 

At Buffalo, the live stock markets have shown 
some weakness fin the absence of vigorous de- 
mand. Cattle supply is ample for the time of year, 
with export movementrather slack. Transactions 
are on the basis of $3 75@4 50 for good to choice 
native steers, something fancy quotable at a slight 
premium, and fair to good butcher weights, 1000@ 
1250 Ibs, 3 25a@3 60. Mileh cows in moderate de- 
mand and steady when good to choice at 35@48 ea. 
Hogs rather easy in tone, but not especially weak, 
with light weights selling better than anything 
else. These will command up to 375 with fancy 
pigs possibly a shade more, while medium and 
heavy packing and shipping "lots are moving 
freely at 3 60@3 70. Sheep unsettled with a mod- 
erate demand at nearly recent prices based on 3@ 
350 for good to extra wethers. Lambs 3 75@4 65 
for ordinary to fancy. Transactions largely at 4 50 
downward. 

At New York, cattle quiet with ordinary lots 
rather dull. The cables bring occasional hints of 
slight recovery at London and Liverpool, yet the 
export trade is unsatisfactory. .Prices are much 
as a week ago, with best farm-fed steers salable 
up to $4 50 or possibly a fraction more, but rela- 
tively few arriving which will command any such 
figures. Good beeves from neighboring states, in- 
cluding some from Pa and the Virginias, will sell 
around 3 85@425, while ordinary butcher stock 
goes at 3 25@3 60. Strictly choice veal calves are 
wanted as high as 7@7 50 with something fancy 
quotable up to8 and ordinary lots 4 50@650. West- 
ern calves and ordinary heavy weights 2 25@2 75. 
Hogs easy at 3 75@410 with fancy light weights 
and pigs upto 415@425. Country dressed quiet 
at 4@6. Sheep in rather limited demand and 
weak unless particularly attractive. Ordinary to 
good 2 25@3 25 with choice quotable up to 3 50 or 
better. Lambs 3 7T5@4 75. 

At London, American steers higher than a week 
ago at 9@1lic P Ib, est dressed weight. Refriger- 
ator beef 8@9}c P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, continued weakness on marrow, 
other kinds barely steady. Good to ch marrow, 
crop of ’95, $1 50 P bu, medium 132}@1 35, peajl 274 
@1po, white? kidney 165, red kidney#i 15@1 27}, yel- 
low eye 1 45@1 50, foreign medium 1 10@1 15, 
pea 1 10@1 20, green peas 77}@85c. 

At Boston, the tone is weak, although prices are 
not materially lower. N Y and Vtsmaill hp pea 
$1 45 Pp bu, marrow 130@1 35, screened 1 10@1 20, 


Cal pea 1 65@1 70, ch hh pmediums 1 30@1 35, sec- 
onds 1@1 10, foreign peal 30, medium 125, extra 
yellow eyes 150@1 55, red kidneys 130, dried 


limas 3}@4c P fb. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand is somewhat restricted 
and in some cases holders make slight conces- 
sions. Fey evap’d apples 7@7ic ® fb, ch 6}@6jc, 
prime 6c, sun-dried, sliced 3}c, quarters 3}@4jc, 
chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 5@7c, 





cherries 8}@10c, blackberries 3}a4¢e, evap’d rasp- 
berries 194@20c, sun-dried 18¢e, huckleberries 6e, 

At Boston, market steady under limited demand 
and light sales. Fey evap’d apples 74@8e ® tb, 
ch 6ja7ic, prime 6aése. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market unsettled,receipts and de- 
mand ruling irregular. Fey new-laid nearby 26@ 
27c P dz, N ¥ country marks 23@25c,Pa 24@26e, fey 
western 22c, ch refrigerator 18@19e, limed 17@17}e, 
culls and seconds $3 50a@4 50 P case. 


At Boston, under rather slow demand the feel- 
ing inclines toward weakness. Nearby and Cape 
fey 30c P dz, ch fresh eastern 2c, fair to good 


fresh 25e P dz, Mich, O 


18a22e. Vtand N H ch 2 
refrig- 


and Ind fey 24¢, fair to good 20a¢22c p dz, 
erator 16}@1li}c, P E I 22a@24e, limed 17¢ 
Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, oranges and southern fruits in 
general firm under light supply, cranberries dull, 
Concord grapes T@lic P 5-tb bskt, Catawbas 7@ 
lic, Cape Cod eranberries fey 10, prime 8 50@ 
950 P bbl, N J 7@7 50, Fla oranges 350@5 Pp bx, 
grape frit 550@6 50. Fey peanuts 4ga4ic P bb, 
shelled 44@5e, pecans 3) a4ce, hickory nuts 50@70e Pp 
bu, bull 40@50c, black walnuts 40@50c, butternuts 
2a 40¢,. 

At Boston, grapes in fair demand, Catawba 8&@ 
10¢c Pp pony bskt, Concord 8@10ce. Cranberries slow, 
ch dark late $9@10 P bbl, light 7@8. Fla oranges 
375@5 P bx, Cal strawberries 30@35¢e p pt. 

Game. 

At New York, moderate arrivals, 
for best. Frozen quail $1 75@2 25 
fresh: 1 75@2 25, nearby partridges 


prices strong 
PP dz, western 
75¢e@1 Pp pr, 


grouse 1 30@1 50, canvas ducks 2 50@3, red heads 
150@2, mallards 65@85c, fresh venison saddles 


184@20c P th, rabbits 20@25e P pr, jacks 50@60e. 

At Boston, most kinds and premiums 
paid in some cases. Eastern partridges 60e@$1 Pp 
pr, dark grouse 1 50@1 60, western quail 1 50@2 25, 
drawn 1 25@1 50, canvas ducks 150@2 P pr, red- 
head 75c@1, mallard 65@90e, teal and widgeon 25@ 
40c, venison saddles 12@15e Pp tb, whole deer 8&@ 
10c, rabbits 15@20e Pp pr. 

Ground Feeds. 
At New York, dull, only a light jobbing demand 


scarce 


noted, Western bran 60@62}¢ P 100 tbs, middlings 
65@70c, rye feed 65c, linseed meal $19, cottonseed 
20 50@21, linseed oil cake 18 50, screenings 50@70c 


P 100 ibs, brewers’smeal 90c, grits 90c, coarse corn 
meal 66@69¢. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, moderately active, supplies not 
large. Prime timothy 95¢ P 100 ths, No 1 9%e, mix- 
ed clover 70 @80¢, straight 60@65ec, salt hay 45@50c, 
long rye straw 70@75c, short rye 50@55c, wheat 40 
@45c, oat 454 55e. 

At Boston, steady and quiet at quotations. N Y 
and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 Pp ton, fair to geod 17 
@18, eastern ch 15 50@16 50, ord to fair 15@i6, clo- 
ver and clover mixed 14@15, swale 8a9c, good to 
prime rye straw 14 50@15, oat 8@8 50. 

Onions. 

At New York, much injured stock and 
all grades move slowly. Lland NJ Tic a@$125 p bbl, 
Orange Co red 50@80c, yellow %85¢c@1 10, eastern 
white 1 25@2, red 9c@1, yellow 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, good sound stock about steady. 
tives $1@1 25 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 25. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand is almost entirely for the 
best, anything showing imperfections being 
neglected. Me Hebrons $112 pP sack, LIin bulk 
1P bbl,N Y Rose and Hebrons 85c@1 P 180 ths, Bur- 
banks 80@c, N Y and N J 75@85e P sack. 

At Boston, a good supply, prices at about the 
former range. Aroostook Hebrons 33c P bu, N H 
Hebrons 25@30c, Burbanks and White Stars 28@ 
30c, Vt and Me 30@33c, northern white stock 2@ 
30e. 


arrives 


Na- 


Poultry. 
At New York, Christmas trade Shas been good, 
supplies generally holding up well, but firm 


stock. Ch to 


prices obtained for desirable ‘fresh 
10i:a@ 


fey dry-picked turkeys 12@l4e P fb, scalded 

lljc, western 10}@11ic, large Phila capons 18. , 
Phila large chickens 14@16c, N J 9@10c, N ¥ and Pa 
ducks 


8@9e, N Y and Pa fowls 7@8c, eastern 
12@l4c, geese l1l@l2c, western 8@l0c, white 
squabs $2 25@2 50 P dz. 

At Boston, supplies have been plentiful and 
dealers have kept goods moving at quotations. 


Northern and eastern ch young turkeys, fresh kill- 
ed 14@15c, com to good 9@13c, extra fowls 11@12c, 
ch young dueks 14@l5e, geese 12@l4c. Western 
dry-picked turkeys 12@12}c, chickens lic, fowls 8 
@%e, pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies,demand and prices irreg- 
ular. LI cabbage $250@375 P 100, state 2@3, 
cauliflower 2@6 P bbl, western celery 0@75ie P dz, 
state 30@65e, NJandL I flat behs 1@150, Fla 
egg plant 150@3 P bbl,green peas 2@3 P car, pump- 


kins 75e@1 P bbl, marrow squash 50@60c, Hub- 
bard 60@75c, turnips 65@90c, water eress 75c@1 25 
P 100 bchs, washed carrots 75¢@1 P bbl, Brussels 











sprouts 4@8e P qt, Fla cucumbers 1@3 P cra, kale 
60@75e P bbl, spinach 2 25@2 50, Fla tomatoes 
1 50@2 50 P carrier. 
At Boston, market 
fresh, unfrosted stock. 


steady and fairly firm for 

Beets 35¢ P bu, cabbage 
75c p bbl, red 75c@$1 P bu, carrots 30¢c P bu, 
cauliflower 1@125 pP dz, celery 75c@150 P dz, 
cucumbers 7@9 P 100, lettuce 50@60c P dz, parsley 
125 ~ bu, parsnips 50c P bu, short radishes 40c 
y dz, spinach 30c P bu, tomatoes hothouse 30c P th, 
flat turnips 25c, rutabagas 1 P bbl, marrow squash 
50c P bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 50c, cress 35@ 
40c, leeks 50c, artichokes 125@150 p bu, mush- 
rooms 50c@1, Brussels sprouts 2 25@350 P bu, 
pumpkins 75c@1 P bbl, salsify 75c@1 Pp dz, mint 
50c. 

Wool. 

The market quiet and rather dull but withal of 
a fairly firm tone,\holders generally regarding 
wool as good property. Quotations on the basis 
of the folowing at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio 
and Pa XX and above 19¢, X 174@18c, No 1 20@2ic, 
fine unwashed 12}@13c, Ohio combing No 1 §@} 


blood 214@22¢c, Ohio delaine 20@2ic, Mich X and 
above 17@17$c, No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich 
combing No 1 $#@} blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo comb- 


ing 4 blood 17@17}c, % blood 17@18e. 

Texas fine spring 34@36c, medium 

tory fine 4@37c, medium 30@31c. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, Baldwin apples $2@2 50 P bbl, 
potutoes 35@40c P bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 40 
@50c, parsnips 75c, cabbage 75c@1 Pp dz, chickens 
16@18¢c P th, turkeys 1&8c, ducks 16@18c, fresh eggs 
30@35e P dz.—At Waterbury, Ct, baled timothy 
hay 18 P ton, loose 15@17, rye straw 14, cottonseed 
meal 21, steers 3@4c P tb, veal calves 5@6c, hogs 


Scoured basis 
30@32e, terri- 


5@5}hc, turkeys 17@18¢e, eggs 30@35e P dz, potatoes 
40a50c P bu, red onions 50c, carrots 50c, apples 


1 50@2 | bbl.—At Providence, RI, fresh eggs 33@ 
36c P dz, beef T@7ic P tb, veal 9@1ic, turkeys 16@ 
20c, chickens 12@16c, cabbage 1 P,bbl, potatoes 1@ 
1 35, onions 35@45c P bu, apples 2@3 25 P bbl, lin- 
seed meal 1 05@1 10 P 100 ibs, cottonseed 1 10@1 15, 
hay 19@20, rye straw 15@16.—At Springfield, Mass, 
turkeys 13@14c P fb, chickens 12c, ducks and geese 
184c, beef 6@84c, fresh nearby eggs 28@30c P dz, 
potatoes 30@35e P bu, onions 30@35c, turnips 25@ 


35e, gluten meal 17 P ton, loose hay 19@20, baled 
18 50@19, rye straw 16.—At Worcester, Mass, beets 
50@60c P bu, carrots 40@60c, squash 1@150 P 100 


ibs, potatoes 40@45c, onions 40@50c, apples 1 50@2 75 
~ bbl, chickens 12@15c P tb, turkeys 12@lé6c, 
ducks 12@15c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 





Fair Movement at Former Prices. 

The holiday trade has called off much of the 
interest from apples, dealers giving attention to 
the handling of other articles. Prices, however, 
have continued along the same range, supplies 
not being liberal enough to warrant any material 
lowering of quotations. Apples are coming out of 
storage now and in some cases holders appear tc 
be getting anxious. The export trade continues 
good at such seaboard ports as New York and 
Boston, furnishing a good outlet for sound ship- 
ping fruit. At Chicago, the movement is of mod- 
erate proportions, but buyers are getting pretty 
well stocked up and letting up somewhat on 
their operations. 

At New York, in fair supply, quiet and about 
steady. King $2@3 50 P bbl, Winesap 2@3, Bald- 
wins 1 50@2, Spy 150@250, Greenings 1 50@2 50, 
Ben Davis 1 75@2 75, northern fcy selected 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, a moderate movement at former 
prices. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, Ben Davis 1 25@ 
2, Kings 2 50@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Jonathan 2 50@ 
3 50, Snow 3@4, Winesaps 1 75@2 50, Talman Sweets 
2@3c, Pound Sweets 2@2 50. . 

At Boston, fairly firm, market rather quiet. 
Greenings $2@2 50 P bbl, Baldwins 2 25@3, western 
mixed 1 75@2, Ben Davis 2 25@2 50, Jonathan 2 0@ 
3, King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 2 50@3. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 55¢ 25¢ 1744c $350 $700 
New York, 64 33 22 "475 *7 25 
Boston, _ 3844 — 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 63 2634 18 _ 4p124¢ 
St Louis, _ 2346 1634 _ _ 
Minneapolis, 51 - = - — 
San Francisco, *1.10 *85 *723¢ *7 00 - 
London, 7436 41¢ _ - - 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 

At Chicago, wheat greatly unsettled with an 
entirely new but nevertheless forcible disturbing 
element in evidence. The statistical position is 
not less favorable than a week ago, aside from 
the steady accumulation of stocks in the spring 
wheat districts, yet prices have undergone a fur- 
ther whittling down owing to attacks from a new 
quarter. No commercial body is so sensitive to 
disturbing influences as the Wall street stock 
market, and a close second is the speculative 
market for farm products. The first named was 
wrought toa high piteh of excitement by the 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





rapid developments in the Venezuela case, and 
there was a serious realizing in securities. This 
in turn induced free liquidation on the part of 
wheat holders on the Chicago market, and late 


last week it was absolutely without support save 
from shorts. Nobody cared to buy much for fu- 
ture delivery until the atmosphere cleared, and 


values were again lowered with May hanging for 
a time around 57e. A favorable reaction followed, 
but the market this week is very uncertain espe- 
cially in view of the holiday period which always 
tends to restrict the business. The pleasing fea- 
ture of the situation is the fairly good demand for 
cash wheat on both home and foreign account, 
exports from both coasts proving moderate and 
some new business recorded for shipment a little 
later. European markets’ unsettled, bringing 
occasional reports of strength but this not uni- 
form, and Russia continues to ship freely to 
western Europe. 

A dollar will buy 4 bu No 2 mixed corn now 
resting in any public warehouse in Chicago. At 
least the market has held around that price more 
or less during the past week, the depression in 
wheat and in securities serving to effectually 
drive away good support. May went under 28¢ with 
Jan close to 25e. While the closing of lake naviga- 
tion has effectually stopped cargo shipments to 
the east, there is a fairly good demand in the 
gregate, exports continuing encouraging. 

Holders of’ May oats did not permit the market 
to go below 19¢e until the semi-panic elsewhere at 
the close of last week, when a further shrinkage 
took place. Prices are so low, however, that they 
yield stubbornly, and were conditions normal, 
good support ought to be developed notwithstand- 
ing the enormous proportions of the crop. 

Rye and barley subject to the usual conditions 
present at the time of holiday quietude, with the 
situation substantially as reported a week ago. 
No 2 rye 334@35ce according to condition and loca- 
tion, and ordinary feed to choice brewing barley 
25@40c. 

The seed trade is rather neglected with little 
attention expected until after the first of thefyear. 
Flax is moving fairly around 94c Pp bu for No 1 
on track, but buyers are indifferent in the main. 
Clover nominally $7 ®P ctl, contract prime, and 
timothy 3 50 with March 10@15¢e premium. 

At Toledo, wheat unsettled, with more or less 
heaviness in line with conditions elsewhere. Ad- 
vices of fairly good exports and a moderate de- 
mand from interior millers are doing little to 
benefit the situation while so much is against it. 
The holiday closing of both home and English 
markets serves to make prices in some degree 
nominal. May has gone to a point under 66c 
with cash 638ec and No 3 about ise discount. Corn 
neglected at 26@27c. Oats relatively as weak here 
as further west. Cloverseed depressed through 
advices of the importation of smaller quantities 
at N Y. 

At New York, the market for 
rather dull after ‘the demoralization which was 
the feature late last week. Fair export inquiry 
for later shipment, ,.but this has not benefited the 
market much. No 2 for Dee delivery went below 
64c and May below 65c. Flour fairly steady in the 
face of the surroundings, holders showing an indis- 
position to grant further concessions. Buckwheat 
easier at about 394c P bu for York state delivered 
with flour $1 25@1 35 p 100 Ibs. Coarse grains sym- 
pathizing with the west,and generally easy, with 
No 2 corn in elevators around 334@34c,oats 223@23c. 


Oe 
ag 


breadstuffs 


COUNTRY PRODUCE lMARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
30@32c P dz, cold storage 20@22c, chickens 10@11c 
P tb 1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@13c lw, 13@l4c 
d w,ducks 11@12¢ 1 w,12@18e d w, geese 10@liclw, 
11@12c d w. Potatoes 8@95c p bbl,onions $2@2 25, 
cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, celery 75@90c P dz, apples 
1 50@2 25 P bbl, cranberries 8@8 50. Bran 14@15 
P ton, cottonseed meal 17@18, middlings 17@18, 
loose hay 14 50@15 50, baled 14@15, clover 12@14, 
o t straw 7@8, rye 8 50@9 50. Beef 6@8c P tb, milch 
cows 28@30 ea, hogs 34@44;c 1 w, sheep 6@7ec, tal- 
low 5@5e. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 20@25¢c P bu, onions 35@ 
40c, turnips 30@35c, beets 30@35c, parsnips 40@50c, 
celery 25@30e P dz. Bran $17 P ton, middlings 18, 
loose hay 11@12, baled timothy 15@16, oat straw 
7@8, rye 9@12. Chickens 8@9c P tbl w, N@l12c 








* 
Do you know a good farm 


and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Vorker .this- week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 
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Nervous 


Troubles are causedjby impure and impover- 
ished blood because the nerves, being fed by 
the blood, are not properly nourished. The 
true way to cure nervousness is to purify the 
blood by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. Read this: 

““T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
built me up, increased my appetite and accom- 
plished what I desired. My oldest daughter 
was nervous and not very rugged, but her 
health is good since she began using Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”” Jonn L. PInGREE, 172 Hayden 
Row, Hopkinton, Mass. Get Hood’s and only 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla | 


The One True Blood Purifier. 





Hood’s Pills “re mild and effective. 25c. 


What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green . 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens Gs , 
RS 








will pay for itself in a short time in the increase of eggs, 
$5.00 buys one. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catawyue free if you name this’ paper. 


F, W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS 









Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


C 
The Bowker 43 chattam st. BOSTON | 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








INCUBATORS, 


. BROODERS, VEGETABLE and 
CLOVER CUTTERS. 


BONE and GRAIN MILLS. 


A complete line of poultry supplies at 
lowest prices.Green, I 


‘ MAKE HENS LAY 
= in Winter and produce 

; fertile eggs for hatch- 
ng. 4c.for catalog and valu- 
able information on poultry raising® 
PREKLESS INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 


Absolutely 
613 J Ohio St., QUINCY, ILL, 


” Self-iegulating. 


NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sufe remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 72Freeport, Ill. 


INCUBATORS. 


! In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
139 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 152 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer Crry, Pa, 

















fj 





$| 5 we GIVE PRICES. $5 









00 Egg. 

Seif-regulating a 
8000 in use. As Brooders 
good as the best 150 Chick 

regardiess of uv ck. 
price or money 4c. for No. 22 
refunded. Circulars free. Catalogue and Treatise on 
Artificial Incubation. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 





GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Caleite, Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. ° 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


D86 “10 ] 


. 


dw, turkeys 9@l0e lw, l@ise dw, ducks 9a@lle 
lw, 12@13e d w, strictly fresh eggs 2@29e Pp dz, 
cold storage 18@20c. Farmers’ beef 4@6c P tbh, west- 
ern 4 @7ke, veal calves 8@9c, sheep 6a7e, lambs 
Savte, 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 
eggs We P dz, potatoes 2Wa2z5c Pp bu, beans $1 25@ 
150, pork 4@4 50 P 100 lbs, beef 6@8e P th, veal 6e 


l w, lard T@8&e, chickens T@&c, shorts 14, mid- 
diings 14, meal 16, corn 35¢ P bu, oats 23c.—At Os- 
wego, Oswego Co, eggs 20c, potatoes 25c, wheat 


38c, corn 35¢, oats 23c, hay 10@11, lard 
8c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5a@6c, hogs 4@4%c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry easy. Chickens 
je P Ib 1 w, 6a@7e d w, turkeys 6c lw, 7@8e d w, 
geese 30a@50c ea l w, 6a7e d w, ducks 5@6e lw, 7@ 
8c d w, geese 30@5Ne eal w, 6@7c dw, fresh eggs 
2W@2le P dz, cold storage Malée. Timothy seed 
$1 75 P bu, cloverseed 4@4 15, bran 15 Pp ton, shorts 
13, baled and loose hay 16@17, oat straw Tas, rye 
8a9. Live stock quiet. Steers 3 50@3 80 P 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 3 50@5, hogs 3 50@3 75, sheep 2 0@3, un- 
washed wool 8@9c Pp th, hides 4@5c, tallow 4c. Po- 
tatoes W@2tic P bu, white onions Hc, red and yel- 
low 40c, turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 30@35c, fcab- 
bages $2 50a@3 ® 100, apples 150@2 Pp bbl, Cape 
Cod cranberries 8 Dad, 

At Cincinnati, good toch potatoes 25a@30e Pp bu, 
onions 30 @35ec, celery 40a 50e, turnips T5a@85e p bbl, 
parsnips $1 254150, carrots 9c@1, beets 1l@l 2, 
cabbage 250@3 p 100, red 4@5, cauliflower 23 
a2 75 B doz, apples 2@3 WO P bbl, cranberries 9 50 
a10. Fresh eggs 174¢ Pp dz, chickens 5a6e p ib, 
roosters 34e, ducks 8}@9c, turkeys Tc, geese 4 Da 
5 p dz. Ch timothy hay 14 75@15 p ton, No 1 13 75 
al4 25, clover 12 50@13 ),oat straw 4 50@5, rye 5@6, 
bran 10 25@11, middlings 10 Wai 25. 

At Toledo, poultry in tair demand. Chickens 
baie P hl w, 8a@9e d w, turkeys 6a@7e 1 w, 8a%e d 
w, ducks 6@7clw, 8a%c dw, geese 65@70c ea, 
strictly fresh egys 19@2le Pp dz, cold storage 16@ 
ljc. Bran $léa17 P ton, middlings 17@18, loose 
hay 15@16, baled timothy 13414, oat straw 6@6 50, 
Hebron and Rose potatoes 20@22c p 
23@3 0 P bbl, white onions 50@5ic Pp 
yellow 45@50c, cabbages 3 25@3 30 P 
100, turnips 1@115 » bbl, parsnips 1 25, carrots 
and beets 1, Hubbard squash 12 ~ ton, pea beans 
1 30@1 35 P bu, cucumbers 1 20@150 p dz, apples 
2@2 75 P bbl. 

At Cleveland, potatoes slightly 
brons and Burbanks 20@25¢e p bu, 
34a40e, cabbage 33 50a@4 P 100, celery 25@50c 


6d5e , barley 


rye 6 75@7. 
bu, sweets 3 
bu, red and 


steadier. He- 
yellow onions 
y dz, 


apples 2@3 P bbl. Good to best steers 32544 p 
100 ths, veal calves 5 50@6 25, heavy hogs 3 40@3 55, 


sheep 2 0@3, milch cows 35@45 ea, good to ch fine 
washed wool 1l3al4ec Pp th, unwashed 9@14. Mid- 
dlings 12@14 P ton, bran 13@13.50,jloose hayfi4@17, 
baled timothy 13@16 50, oat straw 6 50@7, rye 6 50 
@8. Chickens 5a@7jc P tb 1 w, 64@8}e d w, turkeys 
T@Tie 1 w, 8$@9ic d w, ducks 93@10¢e1 w, 1l@lljc d 
w, geese D@7T0c eal w, 8@10c dw, strictly fresh 
eggs 22@23c Pp dz, cold storage 16@17. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, wheat 
bran $12@12 30 P ton, ch timothy hay 16, No 1 15 


@1550, mixed clover 13@13 50, straight clover 10@ 
10 50, rye ‘straw 13 50@14, tangled 9@950, wheat 


P th 1 w, 8c d w, chickens 7 
turkeys 8@9e 1 w, |7@12c d w, 
nearby fresh eggs 24c 

Pp dz, ch western 23, ice+house 15@18e. Early Rose 
potatoes 27@28e P bu, Rural New Yorkers 23@25c. 
CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, beets 4c 
Pp bu, carrots 35e, white onions 75c, red and yel- 
low 40@50c, parsnips 60c, parsley 30@35c, yellow 
turnips 30@35¢c, white 25@30c, Hubbard squash 
sc ® tb, horse radish 8c, cabbage 3c, celery $1 20 
Pp dz, cranbernes 6@9 P bbl, apples 1 0@2. West- 
ern fresh eggs 25c P dz, cold sterage 16@18c, chick- 
ens 8c ® Ib 1 w 10@12c d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 10@16c 
d w, ducks 10¢ 1 w, l4e d w, geese 8c lw, 12c dw. 
Bran 15@17 P ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 
15@17, loose hay 20, baled timothy 19, prairie 14. 


7 50@8. Hens 74@8e 
@ike 1 w, 8@10e d w, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 8@10c, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm. Good to ch 
cmy 27@28¢ P tb, dairy 25@26c.—At Syracuse, good 
to ch emy 26@27c, dairy 24@25c.—At Buffalo,strong 
and active. N Y and Pa emy 27@274c, western 
firsts 23@5 240, N Y dairy 22@23c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 20e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 20c.— 
At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 18e.—At Blaine, Mont- 
gomery Co, 20c. 

At New York, a degree of uncertainty prevails 
with an effort on the part of buyers to secure 
price concessions. The late advance has been 
maintained with some difficulty and shadings are 
in evidence. On the other hand the supply of 
fine goods is restricted. N Y and Pa extra cmy 
26a27c P th, Elgin and other western extras 28e, 
western firsts 25@27c, seconds 22@24c, N Y dairy 
half tub extras 23@24c, firsts 18@20c, western dairy 
firsts 17@19c, seconds 13@14c, June factory firkins 
l12@l4c, fresh tubs 19@20c, firsts 15@17c. Small 
selected lots usually command a premium of 10c¢ 
over these prices. 

Ohio—At 
Good to ch 


active and firm. 
Ohio cmy 16@ 


Colum bus, 
emy tubs 


fairly 
22@24c, 
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18c, dairy 15@1éce.—At Cleveland, strictly fancy in 
light supply. Good to ch emy 24@26e, Elgin 27e, 
dairy 1@22c.—At Toledo, firm. Good to ch emy 
tubs 22a24c, dairy 21@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet and firm. 
Extra western emy 27c ® ib, fey prints 28e, 
good to ch 254@264c.—At Pittsburg, extra cmy 27@ 
28e, dairy 18@20c. 

At Boston, trade is 
strictly fresh creamery is in 
ply and held firmly. Quotations for round 
lots of 2 to 5 tubs are as follows: Vt and N 
Hemy assorted sizes 27¢c P tb, northern N Y¥ 
27c, western 27c, northern firsts 23@25e, east- 
ern 22@25c, western firsts 23@25e, seconds 17@20c, 
extra Vt dairy 21@22c, N Y 2ic, firsts 18@20c, west- 
ern dairies 14@15c. Prints l@2c premium over 
above prices. 


generally quiet but 
limited sup- 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9}@10jc WP th, flats 9@10c, pound skims 3@5c, 
imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Buffalo, a fair trade. N Y 
full cream 114@12¢c, western 10@104c, part skims 


5e.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@10}c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 10}c. 
At New York, only a small demand noted, the 


to supply the immediate 


buying being chiefly 
Full cream York 


wants of dealers. Prices steady. 
state large fey 93@10c P Ib for colored and white 
and 10}@10}c for small do. Good to ch small 9} 
@l0c, slight skims, small 64@7c, part skims 5@6}c, 
full skims 2@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet. 
cheddars 11ljc P tb, Ohio factory 9@10jc, 
134c.—At Cleveland, fairly steady. Full cream 
cheddars 11@12c, flats 9}@10$c, skims 6@8c, imt 
Swiss 11@12}c.—At Toledo, full cream eheddars 11@ 
12¢, flats 9a94e, pound skims /@8c, imt Swiss 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings moder- 
ate, prices steady. N Y factory ch small- 103@ 
lic P ib, fair to good 94@10jc, ch large 10}@10}c, 
fair to good 9}@10c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 
9,@9}c, N Y 10@10jc, limburger 10@10jc. 

At Boston, sales are made only in small lots and 
quotations rule steady. N Y full cream small 
sizes 10ic ® tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, Vt small extra 
104c, large 10c, sage cheese 1lljc, skims 3@5c, full 
cream Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white steady at 
94c, colored steady at 9jc. 

Creamery Notes. 

Brunswick (N Y) cmy ass’n made 6291 tbs butter 
during Nov, paid farmers for cream at the rate of 
22c P tb of butter fat, a total of $1384. 

La Grange (N Y) cmy ass’n received 37,074 spaces 
cream during Nov,made 5940 ths butter, paid farm- 
ers for cream 3.6c P space, total of $1334.66. 

At Fond du Lac, Wis, 25,825 boxes cheese were 
handled last season against 22,500 in °94. Prices 
averaged about 1c lower, and ranged at 6}c in May 
to 9}c in Nov. Farmers in that part of the Wis 
dairy section show a disposition to work out of 
cheese and into butter. 

Farmers Cmy Co, Mountjoy, Pa, received§309,27 
tbs milk during Nov, made 13,768 lbs butter, paid 
farmers for milk $1 10 P 100 ths, total 3401.97. 

Glens Falls (N Y) cmy ass’n received 4716 inches 
cream during Oct, made 4173 tbs butter and paid 
farmers $814.56, or at the rate of 19c P tb of butter. 

Farmers’ emy company, Itd, of Mountjoy, Pa, 
received 323,850 tbs milk during Oct, made 14,238 
Ibs butter, paid farmers for milk $110 P 100 Ibs, 
a total of 3562.35. 

La Grange cmy ass’n of Poughkeepsie, N Y, re- 
ceived 40,897 spaces cream during Oct, made 6443 
ths butter and paid farmers 3.4c P space, a total of 
$1389.88. 

Flower Brook (Vt) cheese factory received 
150,735 tbs milk during Sept,made 15,099 Ibs cheese, 
paid farmers 86}c P 100 Ibs milk, a total of $1199.64. 

Dorset (Vt) cheese assn received 133,9671 ths milk 
during August, made 13,044 ths cheese, paid farm- 
ers for milk 60c P 100 ths, total of $802. 

Brattleboro (Vt) emy assn made 13.304 fbs_ but- 
ter during Oct, paid farmers at the rate of 2i}e 
th of butter and 26c P th of butter fat. Tota] value 
of product $2,851.94, expenses 464.39. 

Granby (Mass) co-operative cmy assn received 
60,958 spaces cream during Oct, made 9960" fbs 
butter. Paid farmers for cream 3.7¢ P space, a 
total of $2255.44. An average of 6.12 spaces made 
1 th butter and3.7c¢c P space was equivalent to 
22.64c P th of butter. 

Hillside (Vt) emy ass’n received 301,862 ths milk 
during Oct, made 15,695 Ibs butter and paid farm- 
ers 23c ® fb of butter fat, total of $3257.19. 

Guernsey (N@H) dairy assn received 130,883 tbs 


N Y full cream 
lim burger 
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It Pays 


to use Vacuum Leather Oil on harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 

allon ; book ‘‘ How to Take Care of 

eather,’? and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole of 
your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 





: Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
dogue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., 








PURE—_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 








Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL C0., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 








Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


R088 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fences 
Poultry, len and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
1 Posts a aed Tey, Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 
Fence Board, etc. Catalogue free. 


qoeel Ee 
DeKALB FENCE. CO., § High St., DeKalb, til. 










FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


styles. Every mill warranted, 

For al nt Ki Kinds of Grinding._.--—-= 
“*Book on Mills” 

and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Fleer 
aills built, roller or bubrsysiem,. & 
Reduced Prices for’95. EA 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,===— 





















sune-stoe FEEQ MILLS 


are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the World's Columbian 
~ Exposition in 1893 for 
y Extreme Simplicity, Ac 
ceptable Work and Low 
a || Priée. Send 2c. stamp for our 
48 page IMustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. a 
Box N, New Haven, 
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mill during Nov made 7122 tbs butter, paid farmers 
2c P tb of butter, a total of $1,709.28. 


Waterford (Me) emy assn made 
during Oct, paid farmers at the rate of 25¢ p tb 
of butter fat, total of $1807.64. It cost 3.81¢ P tb 
to make and handle. Receipts for year ending 


8727 ths butter 


Nov 1, $24,282.15, expenses 4,406.24, cost P tb to 
make and handle butter 3.82¢c for the year, paid 
patrons an average of 17.9¢c P f of butter on the 
basis of 85 per cent fat. 

Vernon (Ct) emy assn received 25,973 spaces 


cream during Oct, made 4006 Ibs butter, paid farm- 
ers 3h¢ P space, total of $909.06. 

Goshen (Ct) emy ass’n received cream during 
Sept containing 52634 ths butter fat, made 6474 tbs 
butter, paid for cream 25.2lc P th of butter fat at 
the farm, amount paid farmers $1327.38. Patrons 
delivering cream at creamery are paid an addi- 
tional 14c P th of butter fat. 

East Hampton (Ct) cmy assn received 14,333 
spaces cream during Oct, made 2100 ths butter and 
paid farmers $386.99. 

Solon (Me) emy ass’n handled cream during Oct 
containing 5868 tbs butter fat, for which farmers 
were paid at the rate of 22c ® th, a total of $1290.- 
96. 

Maple Grove (Vt) cheese factory received 40,910 
tbs milk in Oct, made 4770 tbs cheese, paid farm- 
ers $1.02 ® 100 ths milk, a total of $417.29. 

The Springfield (Mass) co-operative milk asso- 
ciation reports for November receipts 244,000 qts 
for which producers received a net price of 3c. 
There was no surplus. Butter made 1126 tbs, aver- 
age net price at the creamery 27c. The association 
has renewed its contract to handle the cream 
from the Chester creamery another year. A move- 
ment is on foot among Blandford farmers to have 
a route established from the Chester creamery 
through the town. At Chester, receipts were 24,490 
ibs cream, netting farmers 23}c P tb of butter fat. 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


The trou- 








Wormy Apples.—Royal Sanderson: 
ble with your apples undoubtedly is that they 
have been stung by the codlin moth, which de 
posits its eggs in spring in the blossomed end of the 
young fruit. The best remedy is to spray the 
trees with paris green in spring immediately after 
the blossoms have fallen off. A second applica- 
tion after ten days or two weeks is advisable. 
The proper proportions for the solution is one 
pound of paris green to 250 gallons of water. 





Plowing Under Green Crops.—T. F. Kelley: 
The best and cheapest method of plowing under 
rye, oats and other green crops is to roll down the 
crop before plowing. Another method is to fasten 
achain from the end of*the plow beam to the 
handle, so that the crop is bent over before the 
furrow is plowed. 





Swiss Cheese.—G. Jordan: Genuine Swiss cheese 
is not made from goat’s milk, but from the 
milk of the very best Swiss cows, preferably 
Simmenthal, which are just now being introduced 
into the United States. The cheese which is made 
from{goat’s milk is called Schabzieger or Sapsago. 
It is made in small molds and grated for use. 





One Cause of Disease.—I am pleased toc learn 
that this tuberculosis scare has got about to the 
end of its chain. Let the world know that this dis- 
ease is confined to a small portion of the bovine 
family, mostly dairy stock confined in poorly 
ventilated quarters. If this malady is ever stamp- 
ed out it will have to be fed out, bred cut or ven- 
tilated out. Bad ventilation or no ventilation at 
all I consider one great cause of this troublesome 
disease. Step into “a stable on a cold winter 
morning where 50 dairy cows are confined and you 
will begin to look around to see where the stoves 
are that are giving out so much heat. Why, they 
are standing in their stanchions. The would-be 
provident dairyman aims to husband this animal 
heat. He excludes the cold air, closes the doors, 
turns down the dampers and runs the fires low to 
save fuel. When these 50 cows have breathed the 
air of the stable over once, they will have extract- 
ed most ofits oxygen, its« life-giving princi- 
ple, and replaced it with carbonic acid gas, a 
deadly poison. Let these cows breathe this air 
over and over again all night and what will 
be its condition in-the morning? If tuberculosis is 
to be exterminated we must first exterminate its 
cause. ‘‘Truly an ounce of prevention is worth 
more than a pound of cure.’’—[R. H. Mack, Sara- 
toga Co, N Y. 


The Value of Muck.—H. S. B.: Swamp muck is 
usually dug in the fall and thrown in a heap to 
be exposed through the winter and is then hauled 
in the summer when dry for use as an absorbent 
in stables. From one-third to three-fourths of 
the weight of the dry muck consists of sand and 
soil, the rest being water. The more vegetable 
matter there is in the muck, the more absorptive 
itis when dry. It also contains some nitrogen, 
but in a slowly soluble or inert form. It may 
contain enough nitrogen to make a ton of the 
muck worth about a dollar. Of course the drier 
the muck, the greater its value as an 





absorbent 


TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


or as a fertilizer, and it is useful 


light and sandy soil. 


especially on 


Sterilized Milk—R. L. Sadd: ‘The _ so-called 
pasteurizing of milk is now preferred to the ster- 
ilizing process. The latter was described on Page 
109, Vol 55, being our issue for Feb 2, °95. An ex- 
cellent manual on the whole subject is J. H. 
Conrad’s Pasteurization and Milk Preserva- 
tign, 50c. A more exhaustive work is Grotenfelt’s 
Principles of Modern Dairy Practice from a Bac- 
teriological Point of View, revised by our own 
Prof Woll, $2. Either work may be had postpaid 
at prices quoted from Orange Judd Company. 





Talks with Our Lawyer. 


The Lease Is Canceled.—F. G. M., Ohio: A 
leases a farm to B for three years at a cash rental. 
Before the end of the first year, because of failure 
of crops, B abandons the farm and A takes pos- 
session and cultivates and improves it. The lease 
is canceled from the time A takes possession, but 
B is liable to pay rent up to that time. 


Tenants in Common.—P. 8. C., Md: An apple 
tree grows on the boundary line between the 
farms of A and B. The trunk of the tree is almost 
wholly upon A’s side of the line. A and B are 
each entitled to one-half of the fruit. If the trunk 
were wholly on A’s side he would be entitled 
all the fruit. 


to 


Liability of Agistor for Injury 
A., Del: A hires pasture for his 
B turns them in with his own stock. One of A’s 
horses is injured in the hock, presumably by a 
kick, and is made permanently lame. A may 
recover damages fiom B if he can show that the 
injury was caused by one of B’s animals and that 
such animal was known by B to be vicious and 
likely to injure its fellows. Otherwise he cannet 
recover. Bis required to exercise only reason- 
able care of A’s horses. 


to Stock.—J. 
horses of B. 





State Not Liable.—B. R., N Y: States are not 
liable for damage done by fire in the country 


where the fire results from carelessness of hunters 
or other causes which cannot be located. If the 
law provides for the election of a fire warden, his 
duty shall be to prevent the spreading of fires; 
but it does not thereby insure the ,people against 
loss by such fires. 





The Author of Our Health Adviser, Dr S. H. 
Platt, is obliged to give up writing for that de- 
partment of our paper because of the demands of 


his own practice upon his time and energies. 
Our readers have come to fully appreciate Dr 
Platt’s abilites, and it is fortunate that they are 


still able to obtain his advice by mail if desired 
by applying directly to him. 





Enlarged Joint.—C. E. P. has a cow four years 
old that has been lame for 4 mos; thereis a 
swelling on the outside of the stifie joint and the 
muscles in that part are wasted; the part is not 
sore to the touch. It would be impossible to give 
an opinion as to the nature of the disease, not hav- 
ing seen the animal, but would advise the follow- 
ing treatment: Cantharides 4dr and vaseline 
oz, rub a little of this in well with the fingers on 
the enlargement, let it remain on for % hours, 
then wash off and rubon a little lard. Repeat 
every second week. Give boiled flaxseed mixed 
with bran, one teacupful of the seed in 4 pail of 
bran. Put a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron in 
the mash once a day. 


DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. “Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 
when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 


One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 
$2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price 
Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI 











CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in two minutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A 70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Il. 


DAIRY CALENDAR “s< 





1s9OG. 
A Referenee Book for 


Dairymen, Butter and Cheese - Makers, 


By F. W. WOLL, Assistant Professor of Agricultura 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin. 18mo.—#1.00. nd 
for Descriptive Circular. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

53 East Teuth Street, New York City. 


The Pennsylvania State College, 


Four Courses in Agriculture. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 
Short Courses Begin January 8, 1896. 
lar Course Sept. 9, 1896. 


For full particulars address G. C. WATSON, Profes- 
sor of Agriculture, State College, Centre County, Pa. 





Regu- 





US. We sell your Poultry, Veais, 


Fruits and all produce at high- 

est prices. DAILY RETURNS. For 

stencils, and _ references, write 
a 


rices 
F. I. SAGE & SONS, 188 Reade St.. N. Y. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—>— 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every Case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 
e Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIl., 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, I1., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, +, 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, “ 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.30 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. o 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Aquetuck, Aibany Co G, Dee 19—We have 
had very cold weather the past week, but the 
ground jhas not been white yet. The rivers 
closed Dee 10. Slingerland’s barge left Coey- 
mans Dee 9 with a full freight of hay and 
straw and still had 1000 bales left in his store- 
house. He paid $10 per ton for straw and 14 
to 15 for hay. LBriggs’& Baker’s mill at A|l- 
cove does a good business flouring rye for the 
New York market. They pay 48e for rye. 
There was more fall plowing done than usual, 
as there was but one day that the frost inter- 
fered during the month of November. John 
Vineent.and Henry Albright in the town of 
New Baltimore had their barns, crops and 
live stock burned Sunday night, Dee 15. 

Amenia, Dutchess Co a, Dee 20—Clouds 
of dust as in summer. Springs and 
low again. Ice in some ponds nearly ready 
to cut. Fall work generally weil done. Much 
labor expended on roads the past season and 
they are in tine condition. The worst places 
were graveled and are now the best. Thresh- 
ing finished and some are cutting winter 
wood. Christmas goods finer than ever and 
in greater abundance iy all the stores. Poul- 
try plenty and low. Eggs scarce at 28 to 30c. 
Butchering nearly all done. 

Caton, Steuben Co 5, Dec 20—One of the 
most serious questions confronting the farmer 
just at the present time is the water supply. 
One of our farmers has just been hard at work 
filling his well, drawing 40 barrels of water a 
mile and emptying it into his well. Old Glory 
now floats over some of our schoolhouses and 
it is expected others will come into line soon. 
H. D. Davis, our popular road commissioner, 
recently slaughtered a spring pig that tipped 
the scales at 340 lbs. The ground is frozen 
hard and the roads are getting quite dusty. 
There has been quite a call for pigs this fall, 
which is yet not fully supplied. At a recent 
auction in the borders of Lindley a young pair 
of horses sold for $68 and potatoes at 4 to Ge 
per bu. Dr Carr has sold his pleasant home, 
which hewhas been improving fora year or two 
past. The West Caton farmers’ alliance recent- 
ly had @ pleasant social at the home of John 
H. Larrison, it being the fourth anniversary 
since its organization. Farm improvements 
have been progressing of late in various direc- 
tions. Fred Cram has recently moved to El- 
mira to build a house on his lot there, but it 
is understood he will come back in the spring 
to his farm. Lewis Wood will rent his farm 
and go to Elmira in the spring. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co oa, Dee 21— 


Weather continues cold and roads very rough. 
Stock seem to know there is a shortage of 


streams 


hay. Very little hay for sale. About $15 is 
paid at Glens Falls for first-class hay. Many 
farmers are shredding their cornstalks. Fred 


Alexander has a new machine and they keep 
him busy. Beef low, also pork. Very few 
feeding mutton sheep. William Grimes sold 
out his flock of Merino and Shropshire grades 
at 75® per head. Old cows sell at $5to 10. An 
abundant harvest of everything except hay. 
Cellars full of potatoes. Some selling at 15c 
per bu. There has been a separating station 
started at West Granville. It will open inthe 
spring and there will be a drawing off from 
cheese factories the coming season which will 
help those who continue. Very few changes 
in real estate. 


Business seems to be quite 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





brisk and would be much more so if we could 
have snow enough for sleighing. 

Middletown, Delaware Co q, Dec 21—Stock 
all housed in the good warm barns of Dela- 
ware Co. Cattle eat ravenously and the flow 
of milk is very short caused by the effects of 
drouth on the hay, some of which seems to 
have very little milk substance init. Cows 
are not selling very freely, for they have ad- 
vanced to their ordinary price at this season. 
Farmers are practicing unusual economy in 
feeding and a great deal of grain is being 
fed. It will pay anyone who is anxious to feed 
quickly and easily to visit the barn and sta- 
bles of Joshua Ade of Weaver Hollow. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co 0, Dec 18—Copi- 
ous rains have relieved the anxiety of farmers 
in this section. Money very scarce and times 
hard for the farmers who have interest on 
mortgages to pay. Butter and cheese making 
are the principal ways farmers have here to 
get money, though the past summer cheese 
has brought only 6to 8c per lb. Itis now 
worth 9c. Foddervery scarce. A great many 
farmers are running straw through the cutting 
machine to save the waste there would natur- 
ally be If fed whole. Potatoes a large crop 
and a drug on the market. Oats a large crop, 
averaging from 30 to 50 bu per acre, though 
some farmers had as high as 70 bu per acre. 
Agent J. A. Phelps has just finished canvass- 
ing this town with fairly good success. 


Patterson, Putnam Co q, Dec 19—We are 
having fine weather, quite cold but clear and 
pleasant. Roads are in fine condition and 
farmers very busy drawing hay, straw, fire- 


wood, etc. We have had no snow yet and the 
cold weather has made ice very rapidly. A. 
A. Akin made an ice pond in the fall and W. 
O. Taylor improved his pond very much by 
making it larger and deeper. Both of these 
gentlemen greatly improved the quality of 
adjoining land with the material taken out. 
Henry Mabie sold his farm consisting of 278 
acres at auction on Monday, Dec 9, for $10,750. 


It is called very cheap. L. G. Prigsley was 
the buyer. Feed of all kinds very cheap. 
Potatoes still cheap. Apples advancing. 


Onions are plentiful and selling at 50 to T5c 
per bu. Eggs scarce and high, worth 28 to 
o0e. 

Stafford, Genesee Co 0, Dec 21—There 
been little snow thus far. Weather warm 
and the drouth continues, causing a scarcity 
of water both for farm and domestic use. The 
wheeling is tine, especially in the town of 
Stafford, gravel being used for the roadbed. 
Bethany having a heavy clay soil with little 
gravel for road use, traveling is more difficult. 


has 


The hay crop was unusually light in this 
vicinity and at present is quite scarce. All 


other crops were abundant. The potato crop 
was enormous and of good quality, thousands 


of bushels having been put into cellars and 
pits. Winter wheat looking well. Rye as a 
crop is not raised here. The corn crop was 


excellent and far exceeded in yield and qual- 
ity that of several years past. The most suc- 
cessful farmers in Bethany and Stafford are 
ditching and tiling their land, securing the 
tile from the extensive works of B. F. Peck 
& Son, in Bethany,where .immense quantities 
are turned out. There was but little fruit to 


speak of in Stafford and Bethany while sur- 
rounding towns report a light crop. Small 
fruits were plenty, but of poor quality. The 


hog killing season commenced two weeks ago 
but there are many porkers yet to be slaugh- 
tered. Several auctions of farm property have 
been held in this vicinity, in some instances 
tu secure ready money to meet taxes which 
are to be paid next month. Horses plenty and 
cheap. 

Winthrop, St Lawrence Co 4, Dec 20—There 
was a very lively farmers’ institute held at 
this place Dec 12 and 13. Although mercury 
was considerably below zero the farmers with 
their families turned out in goodly numbers. 
Thomas Rutherford of this county made the 
first address on the breeding and care of 
stock. John Gould of Aurora, O, was both 
witty and wise; his topic How to solve some 
of the problems that confront the farmer. 
On the evening of the 12th, F. E. Dawley spoke 
on poultry. Addresses were made on the 13th 
by Director George A. Smith and George W. 
Sisson, the latter a successful dairyman of 
our own county. Stockholm Depot grange 
claims the credit of the institute, for it set 
the matter afoot and invited it here, offering 
its large haJl for the purpose. 


South Salem, Westchester Co a, Dec 19— 
Cold freezing weather is the order of the day 
now. Cutting and hauling wood and logs is 






There is still some corn 
Pota- 
apples have an up- 
Green Bros are offering $1.50 


the order of the day. 
to husk. The corn crop was a fine one. 
toes have sold low, but 
ward tendency. 
per bbl for apples delivered at the station. 
Henry L. Hunter bought 300 bbls at Ridgefield 
last week and J. L. Hunt ships every Tuesday 
from Ridgetield. Mrs Josiah S. Benedict and 
daughter Ruth are wintering in California. 
Eggs are 30c, corn 50c per bu, oats 40c, pota- 
toes 1.10 per bbl. S. H. Lawrence, Henry L. 
St John and Will C. Hull are still selling 
yroduce in the Danbury market. Pork very 
low in price and not much demand for fall 
pigs. Hutter 28c per lb. Flour and potatoes 
so cheap that more is used than usual and less 
meat consumed. Poultry cheap too. Hard 
work to sell chickens at 10 or 12c per lb live 
weight. 

Lectured on Fungi—Prof Charles H. Peck, 
state botanist and known far and wide as one 
of our foremost authorities on mycology, lec- 
tured before one of Albany’s institutions re- 
cently, taking for his subject Fungi and their 
relation to man. Some 20,000 different species 
of these obscure plants are known and de- 
scribed, and as many as 300 new species are 
now discovered annually. They vary in size 
from minute microbes of disease to plants a 
foot or more in diameter. Most of these have 
no common name and are known only by the 
botanic names. They derive their nourish- 
ment from organic matter, while the ordinary 
vegetable feeds on inorganic. Some live on 
the tissues of live animals or plants and some 
on dead matter. The first are called parasites 
and the second saprphytes. Thereis scarce- 
ly a cultivated plant that is not attacked by 
these vegetable parasites. The destruction in 
this country to fruits and. crops amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. The loss on the 
oat crop one year in Kansas by the oat smut, 
one of these minute parasites, was $6,000,000. 
About the same loss was suffered in one year 
in New York through potato blight or rot. 
Both of these blights may be exterminated— 
the oat blight by soaking the seed before sow- 
ing in water at a temperature of 130 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which kills the spores of the 
parasite; the potato blight by wetting the 
plants affected with a solution of copper sul- 
phate. The bean blight may be prevented by 
taking care to plant perfect or healthy seed. 
The parasite that ravages the plant one year 
is imbedded in the beans during the preced- 


ing. The ordinary pfeventive against grape 
blight is to spray the leaves with bordeaux 
mixture. Among the useful fungi are those 


which are edible and about 75 species of these 
are found in New York. 

The Tuberculosis Commission Reports—The 
tuberculosis committee has recently submitted 


to Gov Morton its repexvt of the work per- 
formed during the year. It embodies much of 
interest to those critics who have been dis- 


posed to frown upon the investigation with 
which the committee was charged. The work 
performed proves beyond doubt that- among 
some herds in this state germs of disease 
which can be readily transmitted to the hu- 
man family through the milk, do exist and 
the examination of 853 cattle since July 15, 
the date when active work was begun, to Nov 
29 and the slaughter of 298 shows what has 
been done toward stamping out this malady. 


And yet this can only be regarded as a_step- 
ping stone. The work should not cease with 


the present year, but rather result in the em- 
ployment of safeguards of a permanent nature. 
Recent issues of THE AGRICULTURIST have em- 
bodied the salient points now submitted by 
the committee in its official report. During 
November 115 animals were examined, 48 
killed and $840.50 paid as awards, making a to- 
tal payment of 6952. . When this work was 
first projected there was much adverse criti- 
cism even on the part of the medical profes- 
sion and dairymen as well, who claimed that 
the state was spending money in investiga- 
tions of no possible value. But in every case 
where animals have been slaughtered for tu- 
berculosis diagnosis proved that the commit- 
tee and its veterinarians were correct. So ev- 
ident were tubercle germs in herds examin- 
ed in one of the northern counties that the lo- 
cal boards of health felt called upon to pro- 
hibit the sale of milk trom certain herds. To 
sum it up briefly it must be conceded that the 
committee has worked faithfully in the inter- 
ests of the state and when that is said it in- 
cludes breeders and owners, milk dealers and 
consumers at large. Tuberculosis itself has 
proved a stubborn malady and it is only by 
the employment of such a committee to follow 
the matter day in and day out that anything 
like immunity can be secured. Adjoining 
states are working on much the same lines and 
by active co-operation the work can be made 











its results. The state board of 


lasting in 
health has ordered a special examination of 


the milk supplies in New York and other 
large cities in order to bring the product up 
to the legal standard. It is said that the or- 
der in question grew out of the trouble expe- 
rienced in New York city from watered milk. 
This is in effect a co-operation with the de- 
partment of agriculture whose agents are con- 
stantly watching the milk supply throughout 
the state, so far as the force employed will 
permit. Regarding this matter Dr Florence 
O. Donohue, chairman of the tuberculosis 
committee, states that the question was dis- 
cussed before the state board of health at 
which several members of the board of health 
of the city of New York were present. The 
board of health of the city of New York de- 
sires that all dairies supplying milk shall be 
examined for tuberculosis. This cannot be 
done at the present time for the reasons that 
the appropriation at the disposal of the state 
board of health will not warrant such an un- 
dertaking. Itis hoped that a much larger 
appropriation will be made for the work next 
year with a view to dealing with the question 
on a larger scale. A committee of the state 
board of health was appointed to confer with 
the New York city board on this subject. 
Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Dec 21—Accord- 
ing to the general state law which governs 
Madison, Oneida, Chenango and Otsego coun- 
ties, the closing season for squirrels, hares 
and rabbits began Dec 1. Those who kill any 
such game hereafter are liable to a penalty of 
$25 for each violation. It is gratifying to 
know that squirrels especially will not suffer 
either legal or social ostracism. The partridge 
season closes Jan 1. While Henry Lillie’s 
two little boys were playing with matches in 
their father’s barn they kindled’a fire and in 
a few moments a big blaze had started. Mr 
Lillie was ill and unable to leave his bed, but 
Mrs Lillie ran to the barn and released the 
stock from the stables which is all that was 
saved. The barn was a large one and contain- 
ed all their hay, grain and farming tools, 
which not being insured are a total loss. Pos- 
itively the latest and neatest swindle on rec- 
ord is being worked in the counties west of 
here. The scheme is to pay a farmer $2 for 
the privilege of nailing a sign on one of his 
fences, the sign to remain in position not 
less than a year. The farmer signs a_ receipt 
which soon tarns up at a neighboring bank as 
a note for 20. The much-talked-of connection of 
the Ontario and Western railroad trom Pecks- 
port on the Utica division and White’s Cor- 


ners on the main line is to be built next 
spring. The surveys have been completed 
and the right of way obtained over nearly 


the entire route of five miles. Large quanti- 
ties of milk for this season of the year are be- 
ing shipped from Eaton station to New York. 
About 6000 lbs is sent daily for which the 
farmers are receiving $1.28 per 100 lbs. 
George Canfield, who came from Wayne Co to 
Eaton, has commenced a new industry by 
building. a fruit evaporator on his farm. 
This fall he has dried 4800 bu of apples, which 
he shipped to New York and it proved to be 
a paying business. He proposes another year 
to dry berries and has set out a large field to 
small fruits. Mr Canfield is agent for a Wayne 
Co nursery and has sold many hundred fruit 
trees to farmers in this vicinity. A sur- 
plus of nearly everything keeps prices low. 
Eggs are most in demand. Butter is selling 
slowly and the supply is short. Oleo is used 
extensively in all cities and keeps the price 
of butter constantly below There is a 
large quantity of potatoes stored in cellars 
and holders are waiting until spring. Choice 
apples nearly all sold. Poultry of all kinds 


25c. 


plenty. Sheep and lambs plenty and not 
wanted. Good milch cows selling at 20 to 30 
each. 


Dorset Horn Breeders to Meet—The next an- 
nual meeting of the Dorset Horn sheep breed 
ers’ association of America will be held at 
the Iroquois hotel, Buffalo, Jan 15, 1896, at 10 
am. The morning session will be devoted to 
the regular order of business. At 9a _m the 
executive committee will meev for the hearing 
of reports, ete. At2p m_ addresse will be 
delivered- by ‘William E. Kimsey of Indiana 
on the care and feeding of lambs, J. E. Wing 
of Ohio on Dorsets, a thought as to_environ- 
ment.—[M. A.Cooper, Washington, Pa, Secre- 
tary. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clinton, Wyoming Co 0, Dec 20—The series 
of institutes of the Lackawanna agricultural 
society has been held. Questions of vital in- 
terest to farmers have been scientifically dis- 
cussed and many of those that attended have 
gone home with new ideas, new resolves and 
agreater respect for their profession than 
when they came, all of which will undoubted- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





ly tell in their success.in the years to come. 
But what of those tundreds of farmers that 
might have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, but did not? They will probably go 
on in the old rut, satisfied as long as they can 
barely eke out a living. Horses very cheap, 
SO everyone says, but let anyone try to buy a 
pair of well-matched driving horses and. he 
will conclude that they are not so cheap after 
all. Owners ask $250 to 275 per pair for horses 
that weigh 850 to 1000 lbs apiece. Many wells 
dry. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co of, Dec 2i—No 
snow yet. Ground frozen 10 in deep and the 
river bridged with ice. Several farmers busy 
hauling mine props and ties. Many wells 
and springs are dry, causing much inconven- 
ience. A. D. Potter has placed a mill on his 
timber tract and is sawing lumber. Hay is 
being pressed and shipped and brings good 
prices. Much of the surplus stock of potatoes 
is being fed outto stock. J. M. Valentine has 
furnished some of our merchants witha fine 
quality of honey from his apiary. Tunkhan- 
nock and Eatonville have been connected by 
telephone. There is a good demand for fresh 
cows at present. W. E. and C. A. Little, J. G. 
Leighton and William I. Avery wil enlarge 
their market gardens the coming season. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Riverhead, Dec 21—Al1l farm work finished 
and farmers getting their winter’s wood. Hog 
killing about over. Cauliflowers all shipped 
except a few which were cut before the last 
cold wave. Those being shipped sell at $2 
to 4 per bbl. I. L. Corwin will soon begin 
the building of a large hotel on. the site of the 
one that was burned. It will be 80x100 ft and 
three stories high. Potato market very dull 
and not many being moved. 


MARYLAND. 





Caroline Co Oo —Few counties in the state 


have improved more rapidly than this. Land 
varies from $5 to 75 per acre accurdin®# to lo- 
cality and improvements. Fruit drying and 
-anning are important industries. Denton is 
the county seat and is an excellent shipping 
point both by rail and water. Farmers are 
reluctantly disposing of their corn at about 30c 
per bu in Baltimore. Local buyers are willing 
to pay only 23 to 25c. 

Talbot Co o —At a recent public sale on Col 
Edward Lloyd’s hne stock farm good prices 
were realized. Fifty-five head of Herefords, 
50 Shropshire ewes and a number of mules 
and hogs were sold. The sale was largely at- 





tended. The annual fairs of Talbot Co are 
more largely attended than those of most 
counties in the state. 
DELAWARE. 
Bridgeville, Sussex Co ©, Dec 19—Hon 


H. E. Van Deman, who was for many years 
U S pomologist, addressed the farmers’ insti- 
tutes at Georgetown and Seaford on the 17th 
and 18th of this month. The subject Mr Van 
Deman took was that of the successful grow- 
ing of small fruits, especially peaches. A 
great many parties have been shipping all the 
different kinds of evergreens to various eastern 
cities for “Christmas decoration. The home 
market for poultry has been fair and many 
farmers have realized a nice little sum from 
their turkeys. The strike in Philadelphia will 
undoubtedly make the markets much lower 
and money will be lost on all poultry shipped 
to that city. With the much warmer weather we 
are having at present the farmers find that 
they can finish up all the odds and ends of 
farm work in preparation for winter. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ellington—John Lynch has moved into his 
new house and is adding a new packing house 
to his other improvements preparatory to 
handling tobacco. Bert Allen is at the At- 
lanta exposition and will visit his cousin in 
Savannah before returning home. The Con- 
gregational society held its annual business 
meeting Friday afternoon, which was closely 
followed by a social time and supper from 5 
to 7 p m and the annual roll call and meeting 
in the evening. The weather of the past week 


AGENTS WANTED. nimber of experienced 


canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 








We desire to secure a 


sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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has been pretty severe. A good many have 
been improving the light snow to work in the 
woods getting out logs and railroad ties, it 
being just deep enough to make good sledding 
in the woods. 

Washington—The fine weather of the past 10 
days has been improved by many in finishing 
up preparing for winter. Though quite cold, 
the absence of snow and ice greatly facilitates 
work. Traveling was never better at this sea- 
son. Some of the milk producers have lately 
been aiding the town teams in hauling hun- 
dreds of loads of gravel to fill a roadbed near 
the depot and creamery, which is a great im- 
provement. Ice already on ponds cf sufficient 
thickness for storing and the finest quality. 
Farm products remain low and very little 
movement except in apples at 1 to 1.25 per 
= Best pig pork is sold at $5 to 5.50, eggs 





The Hop fovement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dec 23—The movement is very light 
now, sales being smallin the city and country. 
Salesmen, however, at this market are offering 
hops, and there is some competition for the few 
brewers’ orders to be obtained. Interior reports 
do not indicate any material change in the situa- 
tion, the niovement from first hands continuing 
of small proportions. European advices show a 
fair trade in best qualities but poor lots neglected. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Dec 18 Dec 2 Dec 23 
State NY crop 95, seedlings, 10 10 10 


“ med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 

“ “ “ "94, choice, 6@7 6@7 MOT 

“ “ “ “ med to prime, 444@5h¢ 454@51¢ 43,@54¢ 

“  « & «eon, 3@4 3@4 3@4 

- “ old olds, 144@3 14@3 144@3 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 0 10 10 

ye ” “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 

- crop '94 choice, 7 7 7 

“ « med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 

“ “ common, 34@44% 0 «38 @444 34%,@4 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops in bales at New York compare 
as follows: 


Domestic Exp’tsto Im’s f’'m 

receipts Europe Europe 

Week ending Dec 17, 5, 5,209 5 
radia me | week last year, 13,322 5,319 552 
Since Sept 1, 1895, 67,212 36,764 1,479 
Same time last year, 89,850 28,691 3,546 


The barrel tax on fermented liquors for Novem- 
ber amounted to $2,447,243, as compared with 
2,186,168 during the corresponding month last 
year, showing an increase in consumption of 
over 261,000 bbls of beer, or estimating 1 tb of 
hops per bbl, a like increase in consumption of 
hops. 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), Dee 20—There has been 
no hop market since the close of the picking sea- 
son. Dealers come around and get samples by 
the dozen. These are sent to New York and as a 
result the dealer perhaps gets an order to pur- 
chase one or two lots. Oftener he hears nothing 
from the samples. This plan of sending out sam- 
ples is a poor one. No grower can now sell his 
hops to a dealer without the dealer first sending 
off a sample and getting-an order for them. Un- 
less this business is stopped hops will be lower 
still in a short time. 

BOUCKVILLE (Madison), Dee 21—The market 
here still remains dull and local dealers are buy- 
ing only a few lots at low prices, ranging at 5@ic 
P tb. The prospects are not very bright at pres- 
ent, but growers are looking for better times. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to vo 
ou this page and under this heading ,in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accolupanuy each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies seut 
to this office. 

Copy must begreceived Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line ea@h insertion, to go om another page. . 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
mend thatan advertisement in this departinent will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investivent. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 LaFayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 














ANTED—For cash, 1000 bushels white rice corn that is “Sure 
Pop.” Send sample, state price and quantity. JAMES 8. 
CASE, Colchester, Conn. 





VINE BELGIUM HARES FOR SALE at a low figure. Address 
E. H. REBOK, Ft. Loudon, Pa. 


REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON'’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. . 
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Co-operative [larketing of Grain. 


F. A, ENGLISH. 
Prior to 1891, all grain warehouses in eastern 
Washington were either owned or leased by ele- 


vator combines from export points, or merchant 
combines or wholesale agricultural implement 
houses using these grain warehouses as a sort of 
collecting agency, paying for grain whatever the 
combine saw fit to pay and shipping whenever 
they pleased. This system proved to be a bonanza, 
but not to the farmer. Finally, in 1890, Whitman 
county, which is the chief agricultural county of 
the state, commenced to raise its enormous crops, 
most of its soil being brought under the plow. 
The crop for the county was estimated at 10,000,000 
bu of wheat alone, besides large quantities of fine 
barley and oats. 

During that winter the seed of the 
ance was scattered and it brought a 
. during 1891, so much that the farmers 
regular meetings in their schoolhouses every 
week and organized their own warehouse com- 
panies. During 1891 some 50 warehouses were built 
by as many farmers’ companies at the different 
railroad stations,capacity of storing running from 
30,000 to 100,000 bu and the various companies were 
incorporated at from $2000 to $5000 capital, shares 
usually rating from $10 to 20, with usually ten 
share limit to the individual and none but farmers 
or owners Of farms in .%e being permitted to 
own shares. To Hon R. C, McCroskey of Garfield, 
an indefatigable worker in the cause, a good deal 
of these happy results are due. 

In the fall of 1891, the Alliance warehouse 
pany of eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
was formed, taking in warehouses in Idaho. The 
object of this new company was simply to estab- 
lish a uniform system for all farmers’ warehouses 
in that part of the country, establish the same 
grade, same charges for handling, storing and 
shipping, receive the latest market news every 
day and distribute it to the separate warehouse 
management, and enable to sell grain in large 
amounts to exporters at usually advanced prices. 
The good results ot this company can hardly be 
overestimated. The farmer was enabled to haul 
his grain while roads were good to virtually his 
own warehouses (because he hada share in it); he 
received honest weight and grade, a_ better 
price, in fact all the market would justify, and in 
theS end usually received from 20 to 25 per cent 
dividend on his money invested in shares. It had 
the further benefit to the foreign exporter that he 
could write or wire to the manager of ‘the great 
company for from 100,000 to 500,000 bushels of 
wheat to be shipped at once; the various ware- 
houses were informed, the farmer was seen, the 
pool was made, usually at an advance from 3 to 
5c on the bushel above market prices. This could 
be done by the exporter because he saved an 
army of traveling men purchasing grain in small 
lots, and he got all he wanted in a short time and 
dealt only with a few persons. 

By this time nearly a hundred warehouses are 
built ir. this county by the farmers and operated by 
them and through them, and the money that they 
cost is repaid in dividends and the gain per 
bushel went in the pockets of the producer. It 
has been a great success and needs following ;up 
in other localities. Then an effort was made to 
put up a big terminal warehouse at Tacoma, but 
politics were brought into the scheme and it is 
still buried—a fact that has probably cost our 
farmers a cool $100,000 a year. 


farmers’ alli- 
good crop 


held their 


com- 


Se a 
Maryland State Grange in Session. 

The 23d annual session of Maryland state grange 
met in the Maltby house parlors at Baltimore 
on Dec 10. There are 75 prosperous granges in 
the state. Henry O. Devries of Marriottsville, the 
master, in his opening address spoke of the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture and of the duty of 
the members of the order to look dispassionately 
for the causes leading to it. He hoped that the 
educational, social and lifinancial benefits of the 
order as well as its fraternal bond would hold the 
members together until a reaction setin, which 
would surely follow. He deemed class legislation 
as the prime cause of depression. It lies at the 
base of the present troubles and is in conflict 
with the organic law of the nation. Prices are 
too often controlled by creating a false basis on 
products which have no existencgs The pooling 
in horse racing which has been justly rebuked by 
the state is the same principle which is lauded in 
grain pits when dealing with the produets of the 
poor farmer’s toil. He recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee on legislation to look 
after the interests of farmers before the legisla- 
ture, especially with reference to the reassessment 
of property. The officers of the state grange were 
re-elected to serve for the ensuing two years, 
The secretary is William B. Sands of Baltimore 
city, a well-known agricultural editor and publish- 
er. The executive committee consists of Richard 
Vinecent,Jr, Gen E. L. F.Hardcastle,Samuel Brooke, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


smOWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unequaled 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and sing- 
ers the worid over use them. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


John G,. Clark, Asa M, Stabler and Henry M. Mur- 
ray. A resolution was adopted urging the next 
general assembly to pass an assessment bill, 
early in its session, taxing all property and ex- 
empting none. Also to pass a bill appropriating 
$5000 annually to defray the expenses of holding 
semi-annual farmers’ institutes in the counties, 
the director of the institute work to be appointed 
by the board of control of the Maryland agricul- 
tural college. 


NEW YORK. 

The county council of the nine granges of Gen- 
esee Co was held at Byron, Dee 19. Windsor 
opera house was used for the meeting and Macca- 
bee’s hall was rented for dinner. The roads were 
fine and Patrons from all over the county were 
present. Master D. H. Pierson called the forenoon 
business meeting to order. The following officers 
were elected for next year: M, D. H. Pierson; O, 
J. N. ®arker; L, Mrs C. L. Lincoln; 8S, W. W. Ware; 
A 58, C. D. Pixley; L AS, Mrs C. Harrow; C, E: N. 
Wilcox; S, Cyrus Bill; G K, M. Duguid; Pomona, 
Mrs J. C. Walker; Flora, Mary Gratton; Ceres, 
Mrs Arnot. The delegates elected to attend the 
state convention were W. W. Ware, Mrs J. 8. Wil- 
cox, Mrs H. W. Merriman. Several hundred en- 
joyed the feast provided by members of Byron 
grange. ‘The afternoon session was an open one 
and the opera house was filled. The session open- 
ed by prayer by Rev Brother George Stratton. 
After the opening an address of welcome was 
given by Mrs J. C. Walker of Batavia and the re- 
sponse was by Mrs E. N. Wilcox. Solos were ren- 
dered by Miss Merriman and Miss Rapp. The 


. committee appointed during the morning session 


to report as to a place for the March meeting de- 
cided to accept the invitation of Oatka lodge. 
The principal speaker*of the day was Grange 
Lecturer Mrs B. B. Lord of Chautauqua, Ct. Mrs 
Lord much regrets the very prevalent tenant 
farming of western New York. Farmers rush into 
the small villages and towns and the farm which 
should be the dearest spot on earth, is left for a 
tenant to work. The farmer’s son so often be- 
comes the street loafer and cigarette smoker of 
the town, whereas had he remained on the farm 
he would have grown up to be a man. Mrs Lord 
thinks, we should treat agriculture as a profes- 
sion. In all the thousands who actually suffer for 
food not one is a farmer. After the addresses 
votes of thanks were given Mrs‘ Lord and Byron 
grange for the entertainment. 

Caton (Steuben) grange is constantly taking in 
new members. At a recent meeting a class of 13 
were instructed in the fourth degree. 

At the election of officers of Stone Arabia (Mont- 
gomery) grange, No 690, Dec 7 the result was: M, 
Jacob Saltsman; L, Casper Getman; Sec, SMyron 
H. Saltsman. The installation will take place 
Jan 4. 

Floyd (Oneida) grange, No 665, celebrated the 
anniversary of the grange at its hall, Dec 10. Rev 
J. Childs of Lowville and John Andrews of Tren- 
ton were the speakers. W. Edwards and daugh- 
ter Edith of Marcy grange contributed vocal. and 
instrumental music, also Lora Cottrell of Stillville, 
Clarence Nutt of Rome and Frank Ritchie of 
Floyd entertained with songs and music. The 
hall was well filled and at the close a grand feast 
was served. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange atits last meeting 
elected these officers: M, E. J. Caldwell; 0, C. W 
DeForest; S, Pliny Brooks; G K, C. C. VanVorst; 
AS, H. D. Wood; L AS, Miss Meredith; L, Linda 
Smith; T, G. C. Valentine; S, S. D. Smith; Pomo- 
na, Mrs E. J. Caldwell; Flora, Flora Wood; Ceres, 
Miss Hammond. Mrs John Whitlock and G. C. 
Valentine were elected delegates to the state 
grange. The officers will be installed Jan 4. 

Milton grange has elected Allen Sheldon master 
and Mrs Sheldon secretary. 

Charlton grange elected Frank L. Smith master, 
John Marvin lecturer and H. J. Springer sec- 
retary. 

Death has taken two members from Grange 98 
at Scriba. Sister Klock suffered about three weeks 
from a stroke of paralysis before the end came. 
Sister Addie H. Stone was suddenly stricken. She 
was an efficient officer and filled the position of 
Flora. She had also served on the committee on 
woman’s work. 

Oswego Co Pomona grange met in Oswego City 
Dec 10. John Upcraft of Southwest Oswego,‘H. M. 
Fuller of Bowens Corners and Jennie B. Stone were 
elected executive committee for 1896. John A. 
Frary of Pulaski, Mrs Cara Butts of Pennellville, 
W. W. Rounds, Mrs Rockfellow of Union Square, 
Peter Welling of Hannibal, Bertha Kandt of 
Altmar are delegates to the state grange. 

On Dec 11 pursuant to a call by County Deputy 
H. Harrington a goodly number of grangers met 
at Norwood to organize a Pomona grange, 89 
names being put upon the roll as charter members 











and the new Pomona came into being under the 
name of St Lawrence Pomona grange. The officers- 
elect are M, H. H. Harrington of Silas Wright 
grange; O, William Lavey of Deer River; L, Mar 
garet Hale; S, A. V. Gates; §, Clarence Tracey ; 
A 8, R. T. Wheelock; C T, J. P. Sawin; 8, J. B. 
Andrews; G K, H. Douglas; Pomona, E. M. 
Squires: Flora, Augusta Burnham; Ceres, Olive 
Nichols; LA §, Alice Ellis. 

Dec 7 was the day for election of officers for 1896 
by Stockholm Depot (St Lawrence) grange, No 538. 
R. T. Wheelock was elected master, S. R. Weller 
overseer, Mrs I. Dutton lecturer and Lillian New- 
ton secretary. A committee appointed to prepare 
a literary program for the next year reported. 

OHIO. 

A meeting of the Deputy Masters’ association 
of the Ohio state grange was held in Van Wert, 
Dec 10. The meeting was called to order by Pres- 


ident C. W. Hale and following a few opening 
remarks the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. The following officers were 


elected: SPresident, Rei Rathburn of Wiseman; 
vice-president, D. A. Walhs of Ontario; secretary, 
A. W. Hull of Attica; committee on resolutions, J. 
D. Lare, F. P. Shields, D. A. Walhs; committee 
on program and order of business, Mrs Blanche 
Ditto and Brothers Wiggin and Carlton. Wednes 
day morning Dee 11, the officers of probate court 
deputies met and discussed the subjects: Duties 
of deputies to newly organized granges, Exchange 
of work by deputies. There were many interest- 
ing speeches upon both subjects and the latter was 
especially well received. Thursday the president 
spoke on the past, present and future prospectsfof 
the deputies,and resolutions to be presented to the 
Ohio state grange were passed. The reading of 
the reports of the various deputies for their re- 
spective sections brought an interesting and en- 
couraging meeting to a close. 


DEAD- 


’ DOES THE 
WORK EVERY x ite Fou Pat AS Gin are YO OU 
ARE CURED. 222 
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Her Face 


was her Fortune—Why? Because 
she made it perfect by the constant 
use of 

HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates sluggish pores 
to healthy action, thus producing aclear 
smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 
Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 
moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent bd mail. 
ment, 50 cts. per box. 25 cts. 
Send stamp for free au of Soap. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO, 
631 Street, 






















Commerce 








AGRICULTURAL CALENDAR 
FOR 1896. 
A Reference Book for Farmers. 


Containing short articles of practical value by distin- 
guished authorities. By F. W. WOLL. 1i8mo., cloth, $1. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 

ILEY & SONS 


JOHN W 
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The Public and the Milk Producers. 


What the public has a right to demand of the 
milk producer is a very timely topic in these 
days of increasing interest in the dairy world. 
The subject was exhaustively treated before the 
Ct board of agr at its meeting last week, by Prof 
H. W. Conn, who occupies the chair of biology at 
Wesleyan university. In his lecture he said: 

In the last few years an exceptional interest in 
the character of the milk supply has been exhib- 
ited by our public communities. Facts that 
have been collected have demonstrated the possi- 
bility and the probability that the milk supply is 
one of the causes of some serious diseases. All 
will probably agree that the public has a right ,to 
demand pure milk, but the question arises at once 
as to what is meant by pure milk. The public laws 
of most communities have taken one factor into 
consideration, viz, the amount of solids that must 


be present in merchantable milk. Public law 
refuses to allow milk to be sold below a cer- 
tain grade. A matter more important than the 


subject of watering the milk is the question of the 
other impurities therein. Of all impurities the 
most important are the micro-organisms which 
find their way into the milk. 


Harmless bacteria are extremely numerous and 
will under all circumstances be found in milk. 
They are derived from many sources in and 


around the dairy, from unclean vessels, from the 
dusty air of the cow stall, from the milker, and 
above all, from the filth attached to the cow. 
The healthy cow gives milk which contains no 
bacteria at the outset, but by the time the milk 
has reached the milk pail it has become so con- 
taminated with the bacteria from filth of the cow 
that 1t sometimes contains as many as 3,000,000 
bacteria p cuin of milk. These under ordinary 
conditions are harmless so far as health is concern- 
ed. Nevertheless, they are of decided inconven- 
ience to the milk dealer and the milk consumer, 
inasmuch as their presence rapidly causes the 
milk to sour and not infrequently produces other 
changes. In speaking of this class of bacteria as 
harmless one exception, however, must be taken. 
It appears that among these harmless bacteria 
are some whose presence in excessive numbers in 
milk during warm weather is the chief cause of 
cholera infantum in our cities. 

In all fairness the public may demand that pre- 
cautions should be taken in the dairy to reduce 
the number of bacteria as greatly as _ possible. 
This is to be done in two ways: First, by the in- 
troduction of more cleanly methods in our dairies. 
While we can hardly expect perfection in these 
directions the public certainly has a right to de- 
mand with its strongest voice that the present 
condition of filth in the dairy and around the 
cow should be removed and in this way the dan- 
ger of contaminated milk and the danger of 
cholera infantum reduced to its minimum. 
Second, the number of bacteria must be kept as 
low as possible by the use of low temperatures. 

More striking in its appeal to us is.the subject 
of the harmful bacteria which may occasionally 
get into milk. The distinction between this class 
and the last is simple. The harmful bacteria are 
those which multiply after they are taken into the 
body of the consumer and there produce diseases 
by growing in his organs. These arethe distinct- 
ly pathogenic germs and their presence in milk 
should be especially guarded against. Many cat- 
tle have tuberculosis, tuberculous cattle may give 
milk contaminated with the tuberculosis bacillus, 
cattle in which the tuberculosis has attacked the 
udder almost certainly will give such contaminat- 
ed milk, and such tuberculous milk can produce 
tuberculosis, especially in infants, and this proba- 
bly explains at least in part the great prevalence 
of intestinal tuberculosis among young children. 
Considering these facts it is plain that the public 
has a right to make certain demands upon the 
milk producer, and foremost among them is the 
demand that all cattle which are in the slightest 
degree tuberculous should be excluded from con- 
tributing to the public milk supply. 

A second disease of more striking results is ty- 
phoid fever. In the case of this disease milk is 
exceptionally dangerous from the fact that the 
typhoid bacillus multiplies in the milk. The tu- 
berculosis bacillus does not grow in milk, but if a 
lot of milk becomes contaminated with a few 
typhoid germs they begin to develop rapidly, and 
by the time the milk has reached the consumer 
may be present in immense numbers through a 
large quantity of milk. This renders this disease 
exceptionally liable to such distribution. 

The public has the right to demand that no 
person who comes in contact with a typhoid fever 
patient, directly or indirectly, should have any- 
thing to do with the handling of its milk supply, 
and second that not only should the milk not be 
watered, but the milk cans should not be washed 
or even rinsed in the water of wells which are in 
a position near enough to a house to run any pos- 
sibility of being contaminated by the excreta 
draining through the ground. There is also abun- 
dant reason for believing that diphtheriajand scar- 
let fever are occasionally, perhaps frequently, dis- 


tributed through the milk supply. Persons hay- 
ing anything, directly or indirectly, to do with 
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the diseases diphtheria and scarlet fever should 
not be allowed to handle the milk supply. 

How the public can enforce this demand for 
healthful milk 4s a question that must be solved 
in the immediate future. Probably the best plan 
will be to enlarge the duties of the milk inspec- 
tors so as to make them dairy inspectors, and give 
them not only a control over the quantity of 
solids present in the milk, but make it their duty 
to visit the dairies and to examine into the actual 
condition of the milk product. Such a dairy in- 
spection would be of equal advantage to the public 
and the milk inspector’ It would give the public 
a greater certainty of the purity of its milk sup- 
ply and it would give the milk producer a larger 
demand for his product, inasmuch as the public 
would have more confidence in it. 

———— ; 
The Frozen Milk Trade, 


During the winter months there is in England a 
dearth of milk and the large dairy supply com- 
panies in London find it difficult to get enough 
to supply their regular customers. When the freez- 
ing process was invented and introduced it was 
thought that a good trade might be opened with 
England, and for the two past winters milk has 
been received. This winter itis not intended to 
import any. The reason is that the freight is too 
heavy to allow of a margin of profit; but it is 
believed this might be got over if it be possible to 
carry on the trade all the year round, summer 
and winter. There is no difficulty in the way of 
sending the milk in summer—only an impossibility 
of selling it. Some of the milk was sold at a loss 
and made into butter, but this failed to pay. 
Therefore, the milk trade in this form is so far a 
failure. The milk was sent from Sweden, but the 
owners of the patent belong to Denmark. A trade 
in cream from Holland is still carried on, but that 
is not frozen, and this continues all the year 
round. It has not yet assumed great proportions. 


The way the milk is dealt with in Sweden 
is this: It is raised to about 175 dg’ Fahr in 
order to sterilize it and then suddenly cooled 


down to near freezing point. 
large vessels holding about 400 imperial gallons, 
the vssels being three parts filled. Then other 
milk is frozen and the frozen lumps of milk are 
dropped into the vessels, filling them up. When 
the milk reaches England, most of the lumps are 
nearly melted, but those unmelted are reduced to 
liquid by steam-jacketed vessels placed on the 
top of the milk vats, the liquid running into the 
milk. It is then taken to the dairy supply com- 
panies |for sale to the public. The only thing 
which is patented is the system of freezing. Milk 
when ordinarilly frozen has its flavor impared, 


The milk is put in 
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but by this patent process no such result follows. 
If a continuous market could be obtained it could 
be made to pay, notwithstanding that the plant 
of machinery is reputed to be costly. 
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A twenty-page journal, is the leading Republican family paper of the United States. 


It is a 


National Family Paper, and gives all the news, political and otherwise, regardless of party affilia- 


tions. 


Also .general news in attractive form, foreign correspondence covering the news of the 


world, an agricultural department second to none in the country, market reports which are 
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elaborate descriptions of woman’s attire with a varied and attractive department of house- 


hold interest. 
approaching Presidential Election. 
ment of the men 


The Tribune will be especially interesting during the coming year, in view of the 
Public interest will steadily increase, and the disappoint- 
whose votes turned the scale at 


the last election, with the results under the 


administration they elected, will make the campaign the most intensely exciting in the history of 


the country. 
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The Future of Tobacco Growing. 


(Address delivered by E. K. HERSHEY of Windom, Pa, to 
Pa_Farmers’ Institute last week.) 

Few things confront the Lancaster Co farmer at 
the present time that give him more cause for 
reflection and concern than the decline of the to- 
bacco. industry. That such is the fact anyone con- 


versant with the state of the market for the past 
few years will not deny and the questions very 
naturally arise, what is the cause, and the cause 


being discovered, how far are we as farmers re- 
sponsible, and what must we do to recover the 
former state of the market? Quite a difference of 
opinion exists among those Jwho have given the 
subject some study and I approach it with some 
misgivings as to my being able to throw any light 
on it. If our former success with tobacco growing 
cannot be recovered, the outlook for a much too 
large portion of our farmers is far from encourag- 
ing and the question should be much more fre- 
quently agitated in assemblies of this kind, as it 
is an important one, as in my humble opinion the 
greater part of the wealth of this county sprung 
directly or indirectly from tobacco growing. 

rhat we cannot, or do not, raise as good quality 
of tobacco as we did 20 to 30 yrs ago is patent to 
everyone, and that the growth has since then 
steadily deterioriated is also evident from the de- 
celine in prices. This fact naturally leads us to 
inquire as to the causes which brought about this 
state of affairs. In my opinion, there are several: 
Ist, deterioration of seed; 2d, overproduction of 
a poorer quality as a direct result of poor seed; 3d, 


under consumption; 4th, foreign importations; 
5th, deficient nutrition; 6th, not growing the 


quality and style of tobacco the trade wants. 

The seedieaf of to-day bears no comparison to 
that raised 30 yrs ago, owing chiefly to the improp- 
er selection and growth of the seed. Many different 
varieties were crossed or hybridized by ignorant 
growers by raising seed from two different varie- 
ties in the same field and this again by inter- 
change among different farmers was crossed and 
recrossed until we have a mongrel tobacco which 
is entirely different from what the trade wants. 
Overproduction: The reports of the large sums 
of money realized per acre stimulated other sec- 
tions to try to raise tobacco, thus spreading the 
culture of it, and this with theeincreased acreage 
of our own farmers tends to an overproduction. 
Decreased consumption, in consequence of the 
panic of '90 to ’95, has also been a factor in the 
decline of prices. Poor nutrition, or in other 
words, injudicious manuring: This is one of 
the main causes of the decline of the tobacco in- 
dustry and it is wholly under the control of the 
farmer, and in the more intelligent application of 
manures, both homemade and chemical, it seems 
to me lies the only road to success in recovering 
our former success with its culture. 

The intelligent and thoughtful observer in go- 
ing over our county cannot fail to note the ex- 
hausting rotation of crops, Bold one year (rarely 
two years), corn, tobacco, wheat followed by 
grass, thus, especially on our small farms, giving 
us a tobacco crop four years on the same land, thus 
giving the land no chance to recuperate. It is 
very evident that certain elements necessary for 
tobacco are removed faster than replaced by our 
common system of manuring. Right here is 
where chemicals will come to our aid if applied 
in an intelligent way and my experience has 
taught me that a very good crop can be raised 
with chemicals alone. 

We also make a very serious mistake in rotating 
tobacco with grain crops. The two are entirely 
different; in one we want the grain, the other the 
leaf. It is very evident therefore that while the 
Lancaster Co farmer has the best possible manure 
in his barnyard for his grass and grain, he has 
not got it for tobacco unless he applies it in such 
large quantities that will exhaust his supply long 
before he has manured all the land he wishes to 
plant in tobacco. The tobacco crop ought to suc- 
ceed itself on the same land year after year and 
my experience teaches me that the longer it is 
continued the better and the manuring must be 
with a view to improve the leaf, leaving acid pros- 
phates severely alone and applying such chemi- 
cals as by experiment are found to give best re- 
sults. Here then is a vast field for the intelligent 
farmer to explore and everyone must turn his 
farm into an experiment station in order to deter- 
mine what is best for his soil. 

No experiment station can do this for him, as 
the nature of the soil varies so much, or previ- 
ous treatment may have made the condition of 
each farm different, sono general rule can be laid 
down and the farmer must {make his own farm 
yield up the secret. Chemicals and clover may 
yet be the tobacco farmer’s standby. The lime 
kiln also, it seems to me, has been left idle too 
long. When I was a boy, lime was applied at the 
rate of 100 bu per acre with very good results, as 
upward of 2000 tbs of seedleaf per acre was then 
raised, which cannot be done now. It is not that 
lime is a fertilizer in itself, but its chemical action 
on the soil releases the different elements, thus 
making them available for the needs of the plant. 

If then, these be the causes of the decline of the 
tobacco industry, it warns us to put our shoulders 
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AND 


to the wheel and with a pull all together remove 
them. First then, improve the seed by careful 
selection and growth, as on this the value of the 
crop rests. Overproduction can be*remedied by 
curtailing our acreage and refusing to sell our 
fillers, returning them to the soil as manure. 
A different rotation and consequently a change in 
our system of manuring and then supplement the 
whole by improved handling and it seems to me 
we can then answer the question, what is wrong 
with the tobacco industry. 
———EE 
Tobacco Revenue Receipts Falling Off. 
The returns of the commissioner of internal 
revenue show but little change in the manufac- 
tured tobacco situation for several months. The 
returns for November have just been compiled 
and are as follows: 
RECEIPTS OF INTERNAL REVENUE FROM TOBACCO. 
Sept, ’°95 Oct, °95 Nov, ’95 


Cigars and cheroots, $1,091,996 $1,171,902 $1,057,774 
€ 





irettes, 169,583 229, 757 166,400 
Snuff, 62,609 79,650 55,932 
Tobacco, mfgd, 1,351,878 1,479.506 1,297,581 








$2,676,067 $2,960,815 $ 
Tobacco Tariff May Be Revised. 

A bill has been introduced in the house of rep- 
resentatives by Congressmen Henry and Hill of 
Connecticut, to restore the McKinley tariff rates 
on tobacco and to fix the rate on importations of 
tobacco at the following figures: Leaf tobacco for 
cigar wrapper purposes, not stemmed, $225 p ib; 
if stemmed, 275 P tb. All other tobacco in leaf 
not stemmed, 50c P tb; if stemmed, 75e 4 tb. All 
tobacco not especialy provided for, 50e P tb. 
Cigars, cigarettes and cheroots 450 p tb and 2 
per cent ad valorem. The enactment 





Total, 





of such a 
tariff would benefit the large number of tobacco 
growers in Florida, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, New York and New England and who are 
surely being crowded to the wall by the immense 
importation of wrapper leaf from Sumatra. 


NEW YORK—The New York city market is 
almost at a standstill as far as sales of domestic 
leaf are concerned. Sales are few, inquiry dull and 
prices unchanged from the early part of the 
month. In the Onondaga section, much the same 
and selling. 


may be said concerning buying 
Growers and warehouses are now busily engag- 
ed in stripping as the weather has been most 


favorable. Good reports are generally made as 
to quality as the leaf comes from the poles. With 
a satisfactory cure, the °95 crop shouid possess 
some fine binder leaf. No sales are reported.— 
At Noith Syracuse, about two-thirds of the to- 


bacco crop is taken down and a few have finish- 
ed stripping. The leaf appears to be far better 


than for several years. EF have yet to hear of 
any white veins. No buyers riding, although 
most of the ’% crop is in growers’ hands.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Chemung valley tobacco 
growers’ association was held at Corning, Dee 18. 
The attendance was not large and the interest 
hardly came up to that of meetings held a few 
years ago. Many are undoubtedly discouraged by 
the low prices received. Up to date methods of 
handling were discussed. 
MARYLAND—Concerning the 
more, there is an active demand with fair prices 
for better grades of the new leaf. A few sales 
have been made at $8 50a@9. Low grade goods are 
dull and low priced. Exports for first 11 mos of 
year, 65,086 hhds, about 2500 hhds than the 
Quotations on Maryland tobacco: 
$1@1 25, sound common 1 2522, 


market at Balti- 


less 
previous year. 
Inferior frosted 


good common 344, middlings 5@7, good to fine 
red 8a9, fancy 9412, upper country 3415; Ohio 
leaf, inferior and unsound 243, sound to good 


common 345, greenish and brown 5a@7, medium to 
fine red 7@9, common to medium spangled 528, 
fine spangled to yellow 9@17. 


Ou1o— The Cincinnati market shows but little 
change in receipts, sales or quality in demand 


overthe earlier weeks of December. Offerings 
were heavily of low grade and rejections were 37 
per cent of offerings. While bidding was irregu- 
lar, prices ruled low. The 1940 hhds offered aver- 
aged $5.97 P ewt as follows: 618 at $1@3 95, 499 at 
4@5 95, 362 at 6a@7 95,141 at 8a@9 95, 254 at 10a14 75, 58 
at 15@19 75, 6 at 20@22 75, 2 at 27@28. Sales for the 
year are almost exactly the same as in 1894—100,000 
hhds. 

NEW ENGLAND—Massachusetts tobacco growers 
have made but few sales during December. At a 
few towns from 1 to 6or8 crops have been sold, 
while in other towns, no buyers have appeared. 
In Connecticut, large quantities of leaf were sold 
in the field and during December growers have 
been assorting and delivering same: Many sales 
have been made of old leaf, but much yet remains 
to be picked up. Choice lots of old leaf sell at 15 
to 25c, but inferior leaf scarcely brings cost of 
raising. 





Hard Teat,—A. G. S. has a heifer calf which 
got its udder injured, causing one of its teats to 
become hard. Treatment: lodine1 dr and lard 
1 oz; mix and rub on a little once a week and con- 
tinue it for several months if necessary. This we 


think will remedy it. 


VETERINARY 





OUR WETERINARY ADUISER. 


has warts all] 
small 


Warts.—S. G. has a cow which 
over its body. Treatment: Tie a 
around all the warts that have necks. If they 
do not slough off in 4 or 5 days, tie on another 
string; when they slough off, apply a little ter- 
chloride of antimony to the roots once daily for 
3or4days. This will destroy the roots. For the 
flat warts and those in clusters scrape off the tops 
with a blunt knife and then apply terchloride of 
antimony once daily until they disappear. 


cord 


Lump on Shoulder.—C. F. R. has a horse which 


has a lump on the left side of the shoulder near 
the top. It is soft and painful to the touch. 
Treatment: Cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 oz; mix 


and rub a little of this well in with the fingers, let 
it remain on for 24 hours then wash off and rub 
on a little lard. Repeat in two weeks if needed. 
This will either reduce it or hasten the formation 
of matter. If it breaks clean it out by injecting 
chloride of zine 1 dr and water } pt. If it is soft 
and spongy, dip a strip of soft muslin in terchlo- 
ride of antimony and pushit into the opening, 
draw it out in an hour’s time and repeat every 
third day until the swelling disappears and the 
flesh becomes firm and healthy. It will then heal 
without any other treatment. 

Azoturia.—S. L. has a horse which after it had 
been ridden for 40 rods dropped down and _ be- 
came stiff, dying in a short time. This disease 
is usually caused by the animal being well fed, 
with not enough exercise. To preventit, the 
horse should have regular exercise every day or 
if this cannot be done, fed light. When an attack 
takes place give 2 oz spirits nitrous ether and 1 
0z aromatic spirits of ammonia with water 1 pt, 
at one dose and repeat every hour. Bathe the 
body by putting on blankets wrung out of boiling 
water and cover up with dry blankets. Change 


every half hour and continue until the muscles 


soften. 

Deranged Digestive Organs.—S. B. has a calf 
which had the scours, got over them but does 
not thrive, and has a morbid appetite. Give 


at one dose as aphysic, 4 1b Epsom salts dissolved 
in 1 qt cold water; follow this by giving a tea- 
spoonful of the phosphate of calcium in the morn- 
ing and $ teaspoonful sulphate of iron in the 
evening in bran mash, continue this for two 
weeks, then skip a week and give again if neces- 
sary. 


Worms in Pigs.—D. M. C. has young pigs 
weight 1009 to 150 lbs; one of them was killed and a 
great number of worms were found in the small 
intestines. The worms were from 6 to 8 in long 
and as large as arye straw. There is a great dif- 
ference inthe size of the pigs and think the 
worms might be the cause. It is not easy to ac- 
count for worms in animals. Treatment: Give 
each pig } oz fluid extract of spigelia and senna 
at adose every 4 hours until it purges. This is the 
best remedy for the long worm in the intestines 
of pigs. Sulphate of iron in 10 gr doses given twice 
a day in food and continued for a few weeks is 
also a useful remedy. 


Nasal Gleet.—T. T. L. has a horse which has 
had a discharge from its nose for 2 mos. He was 
told it was caused by its teeth being out of order. 
The dentist fixed the teeth, since then the animal 
eannot eat. It is likely the dentist has rasped the 
teeth smooth, thus preventing the animal from be- 
ing able to grind its food. Steam the animal’s 
nostrils by taking a pail of boiling water and 
adding 2 oz spirits of turpentine, keep the head 
over it for 20 minutes, do this three times a day 
for a week or two; also give 4 0z sulphate of cop- 
per, ground and divided into 24 parts, one to be 
given in a mash once a day. If the animal will 
not eat it, put one in a quart ot oatmeal gruel. 
If this does not stop the discharge, give one oz of 


Fowler’s solution of arsenic once aday in bran 
mash or oatmeal gruel. 
Swollen Legs.—A. S. B. has a mare which 


swells in its legs when standing in the stable over 
night. Use sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potas- 
sium 4 0z, and nux vomica powdered 2 oz; mix 
and divide into 24 doses, give one every night in 
bran mash until all are taken. Repeat the above 
if necessary. 


Bronchi'is.—Subscriber has a cow which acts 
as if she had something in her windpipe or lungs. 
Treatment: Mix a teaspoonful of fluid extract of 
belladonna and two teaspoonfuls of chlorate of 
potassium in a pint of cold water and give at one 
dose. Repeat this twice a day for a week if need- 
ed. It is not tuberculosis. 

Blocked Teat.—F. O. M. has a cow which has a 
teat that very little milk.can be got from, and the 
milk that comes from it is of poor quality. Rub 
the udder at the base of the teat after each!milking 
with a little soap liniment to stimulate it and it 
is likely it will be all right next time she comes 
jin 











EVENINGS AT HOME. 


New Year’s Eve. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
Still at the parting of the ways, 
The homestead meets the traveler’s gaze; 
Its century-timbers, stanch and stout, 
White with a winter’s snows without; 
Within, besieged by wind and storm, 
Its chimney-corners glad and warm. 
Still, ’round its fires of sputtering pine 
The sweet home taces group and shine, 
And ’neath its broad and ample dome 
The prodigal finds rest and home. 


To-night, around their roaring fires, 

They hear tlie bells in village spires, 

And as of old, with many a song 

And many a tale, the night prolong; 

And watch, amid the wintry din, 

The old year out, the new year in. 
To-night, the last of all the year, 

The worldling longs for homely cheer, 
And in his city attic dreams 

Of hearths where honest friendship teems. 


Good-by, old year! The storm shall be 

A mantle for the new and thee. 

Fast falls the snow and faster down; 

Hide ’neath its ermine all thy frown, 

And scatter with the northern wind 

All sad regrets and fears unkind. 

There’s not one missed from home to-night; 
The large, old rooms are warm and bright, 
And here, at least, no bitter tear 

Is shed for thee, O passing year. 





Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 
Chapter I. 

N NO OTHER CITY upon 
earth, I think, could we have 
found just such a home as 
that in which we were gath- 
ered on that dull winter’s af- 
ternoon. It was a small one 
and inconvenient, consisting 
of three longish narrow rooms 
in an apartment house in a 
suburb, built and controlled 
by a great corporation. In 
front was the glare of electric 

lights, the roar and rush of traffic and the 
sounds of railway trains innumerable; at the 
back was a long stretch of prairie and 
‘*slough,’’ where the sedge grass grew thick 
and the jack snipes came up to our very doors 
with their piercing cry, and the wild duck 
rested on his northern flight. 

In the crowded parlor were a mother and her 
three daughters. Theo, baptized Theodora, 
was the elder and the beauty. She herself 
held this rare gift in scorn, as being greatly 
in her way in the battle of life. She had 
great, dark eyes, and a quantity of crinkly 
dark hair which had never been ‘‘ banged,’’ 
but waved away from her forehead in a grace- 
ful fashion of its own. If her face had a fault 
it lay in the short upper lip which lifted— 
how quickly!—in scorn as occasion offered. 
Then there was Katherine, red haired, violet 
eyed, dare devil; dear Kate, whom no one ap- 
preciated but me. Then came the youngest— 
myself—a snubby, ‘‘elbowy’’ schoolgirl, whom 
no one noticed, but whose eyes took in every- 
thing and drew inferences which became use- 





ful in after days. A year before this blowy, 
sleety afternoon our father had died in the 


far south, where mother had taken him in the 
hope that he might recover, but the magnolias 
were soon budding over his grave. I was at 
school. Mother had left the other girls with 
some of the kinfolk, but when she returned 
in grief, stunned and hopeless, she found 
them in the apartment we still occupied and 
both at work, making a living for themselves, 
Kate as stenographer in an office near, Theo 
as forewoman in one of the great city stores. 
You should hear Kate tell what she calls ‘‘the 
how of it all.’’ 
‘*Well, motherdy,”’ 
ed at Aunt Sue’s till my shoes 
and my gloves. I was housemaid there, no 
more or less, and it occurred to me that I 
might be paid for my services somewhere. So 
one day after a lecture from Aunt Sue in 
which she accused me of trying to win Conny 
Davis’ affections away from Bell—me with 


she explained, ‘‘I stay- 
all wore out, 
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my pug nose and red hair! and he as red 
haired and freckled as can be! Well, it was 
too funny for anything but laughter, so I 
laughed. And then she told me I put on a 


lot of airs for a beggar; that father was dying 
and that you were foolishly using up all you 
had in traveling, having ‘foisted’ your girls 
off upon the kinsfolk. I did not cry; it would 


have done her too much good to see her dart 
rankle. But I dressed for the street. Mother, 
that woman is not really my aunt, is she?’’ 

**No, dear; her first husband was your fa- 
ther’s brother. She asked me to leave you 
with her.’’ 

‘Yes, and saved a housemaid’s wages for 
the space of time I stayed there. When I 
went out I felt that I must go to Lincoln 


park, and to the statue. I felt that if I could 
get one good long look at that good, strong, 
true face and sit for a little while there, I 
should feel better. I had not heard from Theo 
for a month and I was so lonely! I went to 
the park and crept up close to the Lincoln 
statue. I thought about his life and what his 
living had done for sv many millions, and 
how poor he had been, but how patient, 
always true to his convictions, so I 
thought that even I might be of some use to 
people, and I resolved to try. Gradually a 
tranquil peace stole over me; I began to no- 
tice people near me. I heard voices near me; 
one, a girl’s voice, said: 

‘* * Just hear that girl sob! 
I guess, and lost her job. 
beauty though.’ 

**T looked. It was Theo; standing near her 
was a man dressed in the extreme of fashion. 
He was speaking to her. You know you all 
reproach me—with love, but with bitterness 
as well—that I move as if ‘fired from a can- 
non.’ The next I knew I was kneeling by 
Theo with my arms around her. The man 
was nowhere, he was a stranger and he was 
gone. 

‘*Grace had had the same experience that I 
had had with a difference. The difference 
arose from the fact that she is a beauty and I 
am —Kate. We went to a restaurant and for- 
tified ourselves with a good dinner; then we 
hunted for work. Theo’s good looks got her 


She’s an actress, 
My! but 


she’s a 


a place, and I went back to Aunt Sue’s and 
washed the china and swept and dusted. I 
knew I was earning my board and more. At 
last I got something to do, and Theo and I 
gathered our household goods together in time 
to welcome you home, you poor little storm- 
beaten dove of a mother.”’ 

The rain rattled on the window panes and 


dripped blackness, as if some wandering spir- 
it had wept tears cf ink upon them. There 
was a blur of steamy mist between me and 
the early lights as I gazed our upon them. 

‘*Yes, yes,’’ said mother, patting her hand, 
‘‘it is all over now.”’ 

She opened the long, legal looking envelope 
she held, and bade Kate read the inclosed 
letter to us. It told us that our uncle, Alex- 
ander Blair, deceased, had left us his whole 
fortune, consisting of an estate called Edge- 
wood, well stocked with cattle, etc, and fifty 
thousand dollars in cash, or rather to mother 
during her life, and after her death to be di- 
vided between us. We had all read it, more 
than a week ago, but that day. another letter 
had come saying that nowhere could the cash 
be found and urging upon us the necessity for 


a@ speedy removal to Edgewood. The estate 
was situated in southern Missouri, near a 


large manufacturing town, and was in itself a 


goodly inheritance, but beyond the hundred 
dollar check which the letter inclosed 
we had very iittle money. But we 
had no debts, and we hoped to sell our 


household goods, as the house we had inherit- 
ed was fully furnished. 

‘* We have not thought it advisable to make 
further search for the treasure until you ar- 
rive,’’ the letter went on, ‘‘ but we feel sure it 
is hidden about the house, as the late Mr 
Blair was a man of somewhat peculiar habits. 
We have not let it transpire that it has been 
lost, for though greatly improved in every re- 
spect in the last thirty years, we have, in com- 
mon with other localities, a small, lawless ele- 
ment which might be a means- of annoyance 
to you were it known that a’ hidden treasure 
was there.’’ 

Some few came to call upon 


us before we 
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left, among them Aunt Sue, for 
told her of our intended flitting. 

‘‘It was most unjust, most unkind, to leave 
all that money to you who have no idea how 
to use it (had we not?), and we own rela- 
tives—’”’ 

Mother reminded her that our uncle had 
been her own brother and therefore about as 
near akin to her as the emperor of China, but 
the faucet of her speech once turned, it drip- 
ped on. 

‘‘Well, we shall visit you,’’ she said, for- 
givingly, ‘‘and I hope you will keep Kate un- 
der. She’s impertinent, and—bless me! what 
an ugly child! Positively a fright. Cordy, 
No wonder you kept her out of 

{ As J said, Katherine is rude, positively 
rude. And nothing is more vulgar than rude- 
ness, nothing a surer indication of new peo- 
ple. ee 

‘‘How very, very new you must be, mad- 
am,’’ piped Cordy, to mother’s herror and 
the delight of the girls. ‘‘How exceedingly, 
wofully, horribly, glaringly new!”’ 

My adjectives having given out, I. retired 
to the kitchen to harass the enemy in the rear 
by loosing Gordon, my St Bernard, whose 
low rumbling growl nearly gave her con- 
vulsions. 

In less than a week behold us 
home, happy and very busy. We had prepar- 
ed ourselves for roughing it, and were sur- 
prised to find in Edgewood a substantial red 
brick mansion, whose portals opened wide 
to meet us, and whose great open fires roared 
and cracked a welcome. 

‘*O,’’ said mother sinking into a great 
brown leathern chair, ‘‘this is home.’’ 

And so it was. Although the air was still 
chill, it lacked the rasping sharpness of that 
which the north wind had brought us across 
Lake Michigan, and we enjoyed it. Explana- 
tions and descriptions are always tiresome, 
tut L hope my reader wili skip none of the 
following, for it is set down for the better un- 
derstanding of this story. 

Our new home was patterned after the old 
southern mansions. No mere slices of rooms 
were here, no break-neck staircases, no dark 
entries. A hall sixteen feet wide led from 
front to back gallery, and a wide, shallow- 
stepped stairway led up to the second story, 
guarded by a heavy walnut balustrade made 
from trees cut from the Edgewood land; 
the newel post being a walnut log carv- 
ed into strange figures like an Indian 
totem pole, and surmounted by the head 
of a hound, done in the solid wood and 
worn as smooth as ivory. Dark and hard was 
the oaken floor, darker the walnut wainscot- 
ing and beamed ceiling. Here were gathered 
the trophies of the chase, trophies of three 
generations. Heads of buck and doe, wolf, 
fox and bear, were upon the wall, and scatter- 
ed over the floor wolf, bear and tawny fox 
skins. Over one door was the flint-lock mus- 
ket carried by an ancestor through the Revo- 
lutionary war, used by a later generation in 
subduing Indian foes and marauding ani- 
mals, and above the low, wide, diamond- 
paned windows were a couple of swords, 
crossed, hilts upward, the one with an old 
moth-eaten gray jacket hanging from its hilt, 
the other a blue one—mute tokens of a still 
later period of danger and dread. 

All this I, understanding dimly, gazed upon 
with wide eyes of rapture. 

‘‘Tt is beautiful, but oh, isn’t it horrible,’’ 
I said in my disjointed way, ‘‘and doesn’t it 
tell lots?’’ 

From this hall opened four rooms: on one 
side, two parlors furnished in a heavy, old- 
fashioned manner; on the other a library and 
a small conservatory, full of geraniums and 
Sack of these were kitchen, store- 
room, pantries, and a big sunny dining room 
into which the morning sun poured a flood of 
light on that morning on which our search 
began. 

Back of the house were orchard and barn, 
and below, sloping to the creek, two hundred 
acres of as fine farming land as the country 
afforded, and adjoining acres of wooded pas- 


Kate had 


you say? 
sight. 


in our new 


roses. 


ture lands where on intervals of open, grazed 
sleek cattle and high-bred horses, more it 
seemed than we should ever need. Along 


the side of the road leading down to the pas- 
ture base, and close against a walled space 
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which with its little railing on top made the 
back yard of the ‘‘ big house,’’ as it was call- 
ed, stood a row of cabins, six or seven of 
them, which had been the old quarters of the 
negroes. In this wall was the grated opening 
of a drain leading from the cellar of the house. 
But one of these cabins was occupied—the one 
nearest the drain—and in another a superan- 
nuated horse was tied, munching a few dried 
cornstalks, when we passed on our visit of 
inspection. Mother was at the house resting, 
Theo with her, and it was Kate and myself 
who heard a description of ourselves deliy- 
ered in the spiritless slow drawl of the south- 
west. 

**Ya-as,’’ drawled the voice from the cabin, 
‘*ther’s three gals, an’ the ole woman. The 
tallest gal is swarthy complected like the ole 
colonel, but the middle gal is sandy complect- 
ed and freckledy. The little one’s a limb—a 


plumb limb. She rid that big dog all over 
the place, an’ sot him on my Jim an’ scart 
him twell he ain’t been out sence. He wus 


trappin’ partidges an’ that limb knowed the 
law, an’ said she’d send him to jail.’’ 

Mr Olement, the lawyer who was adminis- 
trator of the estate, was with Theo and 
mother in the parlor when we got back to the 
heuse. We were duly introduced and Mr 
Clement explained the situation. 

‘‘Mr Blair was' peculiar, very peculiar. 
Your brother, I think, madam. No offense, I 
hope. Yes, madam, very peculiar. He with- 
drew his money from the bank when—ahem 
—the financial condition of the country be- 
came alarming—to him, madam, to him. 
This large amount he has hidden somewhere. 
Here, I think, in this room. Here is an in- 
formal letter, the beginning of a letter rather, 
which I found in his blotter, on the arm of 
the chairin which he died. Very sudden, 
madam. Lameuntable loss. Ahem. This let- 
ter is, in point of fact, your own.’’ 

He produced it reluctantly as ifin point of 
falsehood it might belong tosomeone else, and 
handed it to my mother, who was very pale. 
We all gathered about her where she sat in 
her widow’s weeds, and we looked over her 
shoulder, reading as she read. Afterward I 
possessed myself of it, and passed my fingers 
in caressing fashion over the lines, the last 
in all probability traced by the hand of the 
poor, lonely old man who at the last had giv- 
en us so wuch happiness. They ran: 

‘*My Dear Theodora: When.you read this, 
I shall have paid my last debt of nature, and 
I feel that I must te!l you where you will find 
the money which will be yours. I ask as a 
favor that you will be kind to poor old Gen- 
eral, my riding horse. He is 18 years of age 
and has never been harnessed. Have him ex- 
ercised every day and alternate his feed, oats 
one meal, corn—ground—the next. Clover in 
his hay does not agree with him. I wish I 
might take him with me, but this, I suppose, 
is a pagan sentiment which will shock you. 


Do not sell him, and if he suffer in his last 
sickness have him chloroformed out of the 
world. I wish—’’ 

Here there was a blurred mark where the 


pen had rolled adown the page and the writ- 
ing was scratchy and zigzag when it was re- 
sumed: 

‘*T made my will in time, before this cursed 
numbness came upon me. took out the 
money; I am afraid of banks. It is wrapped 
safely and sealed up in glass. You will find 
it in the third of the * * * ”’ 

That was all. It took us—the four of us, 
and Mr Clement—more than a week to make a 
thorough search of the house. It was fruit- 
less. We were sure of only one thing when 
we were done with it, and that was where the 
money was not. And that it was not in the 
‘*big house’’ we were sure. 

Mr Clement paced the library floor in silence 
while we finished the bookcase; he had look- 
ed there before us. 

‘*My dear madam, and young ladies,’’ he 
said, taking up his hat and gloves, ‘‘we must 
trust to time and accident. If we cannot find 
it, it isn’t likely that anyone else will. Still, 
Iam glad that no one knows anything of 
your loss.”’ 

He was standing suave and smiling on the 
steps when his horse was brought around, and 
he slipped an arm through the bridle rein and 
asked me to walk with him to the ‘‘out gate,’’ 
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which was some distance from the house, and 
tell him what I thought of my new home. In 
fact, I had myself brought around the horse, 
and being glad of escaping detection I was 
glad to go. But I knew Mr Clement did not 
care what a scraggy, fifteen-years girl thought 
of anything, so I went silently. He had 
mounted, after passing through, before he 


said to me what he had brought me out of 
ear-shot to say. 
**Now, Miss—Cordelia? Yes. Very good. 


I watched you while we were searching and 
I noticed a quickness of—well, a quickness 
about you. You are not pretty, now, but I 
take you to be knowing. Now I want you 
for an ally. I’m going to tell you something 
I did not tell them. There’s a damned little 
sneaking weasel in my office who knows 
about this lost money. He pokes around and 
finds out. If I fire him he’ll tell everybody; 
if I keep him on he’ll go slow, and himself 
give you a private dark lantern hunt business 
from time to time. You’ll be the one to catch 
him, if anybody. Now I want you to tell me 
all he does. Where he hunts and so forth.’’ 

“Ie I can.” 

**Well, you can. 
soul.’’ 

And so, burdened with my first secret, I 
went back to the big house, little thinking 
how soon I shculd need the lawyer’s friendly 
warning. 


And don’t tell a living 


(To be continued.) 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 











THE REVEREND MR PUSSYKINS. 





The War in Kitchen Town. 


UNCLE JIM. 





Tom and his little brother Ted had lots of 
presents on Christmas eve, and among the 
things which were handed to Tom from the 
tree were a handsome red banner, with fringe, 
and a toy sword, 
while Ted got a 
toy gun. Both 
of them received 
cute caps of col- 
ored paper, each 
with a plume at 
the top. After 
the beautiful 
Christmas tree 
had shed all its 
fruit, Tom and 
Ted put on their caps and Tom girded on his 
sword and threw his banner over his shoulder 
and marched around the room like a soldier. 
He went and peeked into the dark kitchen 
and said: 

**Hark, I think I hear the enemy in Kitchen 
Town! We must go to war!’’ 

As fast as they could he and Ted mounted 
their horses, which were papa’s and Uncle 
Jim’s canes, and rode off to meet the enemy. 
It was ‘‘darkest Africa’’ out there, as Tom 
said, but these two young riders were brave 
and they dashed to the front with banner 
flying and horses prancing. Tom said the 
enemy were savage Zulus, and then he with 
his sword and Ted with his gun jumped up 
and down and fought the Zulus with all their 








might. Tip, the dog, heard the noise and 
came rushing in and barked furiously. Mam- 
ma came hurrying out to see the battle and 
make sure that no crockery or glassware was 
broken in the fray. Pretty soon she went and 
brought a lamp; and that, Tom said, was the 
sunrise, and the battle was over and the ene- 
my put to flight. Then they noticed Tip 
growling in the corner, and what do you sup- 
pose—in his mouth he held a tiny mouse! Do 
you suppose that was the enemy which Tom 
heard when he peeked into the dark kitchen? 
acccaalineneint 
Too Late for Santa Claus. 





The letters to Santa Claus kept coming 
after the Chiistmas number was in press, and 
here are the names of the boys and girls whom 
good old Santa must be sure to remember 
next year, because their notes were too 
late this time: 

Mabel Alibritten, Finnette Imogen Pillen, 
Edith and Helen Williams, Edith McCor- 
mick, Lillian Pegg, Violaand Arvilla Ryman, 
Edith M. Temple, John F. Fleming, Hollie 
Barre, Chapman Underwood, Susan Under- 
hood, Frear Holt, Sidney Holt, Frank Collins 
Snyder, Mary Anna Redfield, George G. Red- 
field, Agnes Truxel, Willie C. Franks. 

————a 

Greenery for Decorating.—In sharp-angled 
rooms or for doors and windows, use vines. 
Each room should have distinctive features 
of its own, and a separate object of study. In 
arranging plants do not crowd them into such 
masses as to hide their shape. The best effect 
will be obtained by using good plants. Avoid 
the use of too many colors, forms and texture 
of either flower or foliage.—[ Wesley Greene. 





If You Want your brooms to last put them 
for three minutes in hot suds once a week, 
and let them stand with the broom end up. 





Newspapers Cheap.—Owing to a war of 
rates, every daily morning newspaper in Chi- 
cago printed in the English language now 
sells for one cent a copy. 














that boy! 


A little lad, all fun! 

A little chap, all coat! 

A round cipher — not 
knowing whether _ the 
stroke will go upand make 
him six, or down,and make 
him nine! 

It's growing time with 
him. He is burning up fat. 
This fat must be in as con- 
stant supply as the air he 
breathes. 

It has got to come from 
somewhere. If it does not 
come from his food, it must 
come from fat stored up in 
his body. He steals it and 
you say, “He's getting thin 
—he’s growing so fast.” 

Scott’s Emulsion will 
take that boy, set his di- 
gestion at work, and re- 
build that body. His food 
may not make him fat— 
Scott’s Emulsion. 





Scotr & Bownz, Chemists, New York.  50c. and $1.08 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY 


and RETOUCHING. Pleasant and Profitable 
usiness. Catalog free. Pioneer school of America 
hool of Retouching and Photography, Oberlin, 
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A DAUGHTER OF WISCONSIN. 


Clara Barton and the Red Cross. 


KATE E. THOMAS, WASHINGTON, D C. 





The girl of noble aspirations who feels that 
her opportunity is limited may find inspira- 
tion of the loftiest kind by gazing upon that 
wonderful woman, Clara Barton. As the 
reader is aware, there exists in the dominion 
of the Turk a reign of terror. Thousands of 
Armenian Christians have been murdered, 
and other thousands are perishing of hunger 
and cold. Warships of the nations lie at an- 
chor along the Turkish shore, simply watch- 
ing one another. _To whom will the suffering 
thousands look for the first real succor? To 
an American woman, Clara Barton! The 
Red Cross is coming to the rescue, with Clara 
Barton at its head. 

Clara Barton as the incorporator and presi- 
dent of the national Red Cross in America, 
stands to-day at the head and front of the 
relief work of this country as connected with 
wars and great national calamities. The Red 
Cross is not a society, neither is it an order, 
as has been universally believed. Itis a 
great international treaty in which about 40 of 
the leading nations of the earth combine for 
the purpose of alleviating suffering, whether 
it be by the issues of war, famine, flood, fire 
or any of the other sweeping calamities that 
from time time visit humanity. The extent 
and scope of its power is so vast that few peo- 
ple even of the nations having part in the 
great treaty realize the work accomplished. 
In time of war, no soldier within the border 
of any of the treaty nations. can now die of 
neglect where there is the Red Cross to care 
for him, nurse and send him back to his own 
home. To this woman the people of the Unit- 
ed States are indebted for the establishment 
of this great treaty. 

Miss Barton was staying in Washington in 
1861 when the news came ti:at troops on their 
way to the capital had been fired upon and 
wounded in Baltimore. ‘Then began her mag- 
nificent life work. Herworkin hospitals dur- 
ing the terrible scenes of the war would in it- 
self have given her a place in history. She 
had military trains at her service. She spent 
six weeks at Andersonville after her hospital 
work there was over, directing and aiding the 
work of marking the 13,000 graves of Union 
soldiers. Before that time she had seen such 
service on the battlefields as fell to the lot of 
few men. As the wounded arrived in almost 
overwhelming numbers from Virginia they 
were met by Miss Barton, and order came out 
of chaos through her management in distribut 
ing them among the hospitals and caring for 
them. Like an open map to her were the bat- 
tle grounds of Cedar Mountain, Antietam, the 
second battle of Bull Run, Fredericksburg, 
Fort Wagner, Petersburg and the’ Wilderness. 
For eight months she was at the siege of 
Charleston, in the hospitals at Richmond and 

on Morris island. 

Then came the 


so 


Franco-Prussian war, in 
She had 


which she took the same active part. 
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gone abroad to recuperate at the close of the 
Rebellion, but she unhesitatingly responded 
to the call that she should give the benefit of 
her well trained services and splendid execu- 
tive abilities to aid the wounded on the battle- 
fields of Europe. Then for thie first time she 
learned of the Red Cross and upon the urgent 
request of the president and members of the 
international committee of the Red Cross who 
waited upon her in Geneva, Miss Barton re- 
solved to engage the active interest of the Unit- 
ed States. It took five years of patient perse- 
verance, of untiring explanation and un- 
daunted courage to achieve the result and se- 
cure recognition from the president and con- 


gress. 
Miss Barton is eminently a woman 
of to-day. This woman with her keen, 


resource holds 
and carries on 
work, than any 


and boundless 
unique position 
more important 


ready brain, 
a more 
a@ vaster, 


other single woman in America, if not in the 
world. At the time of the Rebellion she 


worked in co-operation with others. To-day 
she works as the head and front of the vastest 
humanitarian organization the world has ever 
known. She directs a staff of skilled assis- 
tants, a corps of clerks and translators in her 
own home right here in Washington. And all 
so quietly that save in times of national ca- 
lamities the public has no idea that any such 
work is being carried on. The expenses of 
this headquarters, as well as her own expenses, 

















are defrayed not from any fund or contribu- 
tion of the people, but from her own private 
fortune. 

Clara Barton recently read a paper prepared 
by herself on The Red Cross in its relation to 
philanthropy before the woman’s congress at 
Atlanta. In this she summarized the most 
conspicnous work accomplished by the Red 
Cross since 188f. This list includes the 
Michigan forest fires, the Mississippi floods, 
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and cyclones in 1882 and 1883, the Balkan war 
in 1883, the Ohio and Mississippi floods in 
1884, the Texas famine in 1885, the Charles- 
ton earthquake in 1886, the Mt Vernon (Ill) 
cyclone in 1888, the Florida yellow fever in 
1888, the Johnstown disaster in 1889, the Rus- 
sian famine in 1891-2, the Pomeroy (Ia) cy- 
clone in 1893, and the work in the South Caro- 
lina islands in 1893-4. During those years 
there was expended nearly one million of dol- 
lars, only one-eighth of which was contributed 
to the Red Cross in actual funds, the remain- 
der being in the form of clothing and supplies 
of food. The headquarters of the national Red 
Cross in Washington is a historic house, spa- 
cious and imposing. During the Rebellion it 
was the headquarters of Gen Grant. It is on 
Seventeenth street, directly facing the state 
department. 

Miss Barton’s jewel casket holds a collection 
such as no other woman in Ameriéa can boast. 
Its contents are priceless, not bought with 
money. In this casket is tthe iron cross of 
Germany, presented by the old Emperor Wil- 
liam, a decoration of honor never before given 
by the Fatherland to any woman. A purple 
amethyst shaped in the form of a pansy and 
holding in the center a large pearl is the gift 
of the grand duchess of Baden in recognition 
of the great work accomplished by Miss Bar- 
ton. A second gift from the same royal hand 
is a topaz surrounded by pearls, set, as a pin. 
Then there is the Order of Remembrance from 
the grand duke and duchess of Baden. This 
is a bronze cross on which the ducal arms are 
set in silver. Servia’s gift from the unfortu- 
nate Queen Nathalie is a crimson cross some- 
what larger than that of the Order of Remem- 
brance. This is of crimson, with the national 
coat of arms in silver. The dowager Empress 
Augusta of Germany gave as her mark of ap- 
preciation a brooch of dead gold with a splen- 
did topaz set in the middie as a rest for the 
crimson cross of Geneva. 

The gift from Johnstown after the magnifi- 
cent work accomplished there was a_ locket 
half of ~old, half of platinum, in which are 
setasi yhire and a diamond. This is in- 
scribed ‘‘To our friend in need, Miss Clara 
Barton; from the grateful hearts of the ladies 
of Johnstown, Oct 24, 1889.’’ Thereis a badge 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, of which 
Miss Barton is a member, the jeweled badge 
of the woman’s relief corps, a Greek cross 
with a solitaire diamond set thereon, a unique 
silver medal with on one side the head of the 
Empress Augusta and the Red Cross on the 
reverse. There are jewels almost without 
number, and the Red Cross of almost every 
nation, but that small black silver-rimmed 
Maltese cross, pendant from a ribbon of the 
Fatherland colors, must surely be to Miss 
Barton the most valued of her foreign honors, 
since it marks her as the one woman in the 
world entitled to this decoration from the 
hands of the emperor,—the iron cross of Ger- 


many. The accompanying portrait of Miss 
Barton is from a photograph taken in war 
time. 


———<——aaaa —__—— 


A Progressive Luncheon or dinner is a little 
innovation introduced in the program of 
winter entertainments. At the end of each 
course a change is made from one table to an- 
other, and a good conversationalist is in as 
great demand at sucha dinner as the good 
card player in progressive whist. 
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The Old-Time Essay. 


MRS F. M. HOWARD. 





)S AGE approaches one 
looks back to the be- 
iongings of his youth 
with longing eyes. There 
are no pies or doughnuts 
quite so good as those 
which mother made, 
and in looking back 
upon the literary diet 
of youth, we cherish a 
fond remembrance of the olden time maga- 
zine essay. It is possible the present age pro- 
duces better, wiser, more polished material, 
but to us it seems that the essay of the past 
was unique, a very meadow of literary rich- 








ness. 

It had a higher mission than mere amuse- 
ment: it probed deep the reader’s conscious- 
ness and took hold of his spirituality, lifting 
him up to a higher plane, and by it he was 
drawn nearer to the living,sympathizing heart 
of the essayist, through the bonds of a mu- 
tual experience. 

Gail Hamilton was one of the foremost 
among these rare writers upon humanity’s 
heartbeats. Who, among her readers, did not 
laugh with her in her pen contests with Hali- 
carnassus the prosaic, who always insisted 
upon looking at the unromantic, practical 
side of life, to the detriment of her pet theo- 
ries, which had always a way of soaring 
prettily for a time, and then like a kite with 
too heavy a tail,come plodding down to earth 
again just at the critical moment when its 
flight should have been a success,to meet with 
the triumphant ‘‘I told you so,’’ of Halicar- 
nassus? Can we ever forget her ardent en- 
thusiasm over the subject of a garden on the 
housetop, as she had no other spot available. 

Among the world’s seven wonders was a 
hanging garden; why could she not have a 
hanging garden also? With infinite pains 
she filied her boxes with fine, rich yellow 
soil, and though Halicarnassus, the skeptical, 
stood ready with his wet blanket, laughing 
at her, and telling her that no respectable 
weed would be seen growing in such a soil, 
she knew his discouraging ways too well to 
heed him. Her task accomplished, she plant- 
ed her seed and awaited results. 

The clay became like brick dust in the 
sun and the skeptic suggested water. Then 
ensued a battle between the ambitious gar- 
dener and the sun, in which the sun came off 
conqueror, licking up the water faster than 
she could supply it. 

‘*I told you so,’’ said Halicarnassus. ‘‘I 
told you nothing could grow in that yaller 
clay.’”’ 

Ah, that bitter ‘‘I told you so.’’ How 
many shattered lives and disrupted homes 
is it responsible for? But our essayist was a 
philosopher. She had taken Halicarnassus 
for better or worse, and when the worse pre- 
dominated, she prudently turned a deaf con- 
sciousness and waited for the wind to blow 
from the warmer side of his mental equator, 
as other good wives do. 

Then there was another brilliant essayist, 
whose work seems to have outlived his or her 
name in memory. Who has not laughed (or 
cried) over The total depravity of inanimate 
things as seen exemplified in his or her 
own experience? What housewife who can- 
not tell of days when the very witches 
seem to have entered into the kitchen uten- 
sils, and they fall, break, roll, slip and cut 
up a thousand antics which they would never 
think of doing on a reasonable occasion? The 
young wife makes a pie for the husband of 
her choice. The rolling-pin wriggles out of 


her hand as an initial move, and drops on 
her toes, nearly crushing those sensitive mem- 
bers. 


Conscious that there is mischiefin the 
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air she perseveres, pats it persuasively, sug- 
ars and spices it, cuts a whole fernery in the 
flakey crust cover, and sets it in to bake. The 
fire, which would bake it on an ordinary 
day, simply dries it now, and she adds a 
‘*weeny teeny’’ stick of pine. Presto, change! 
The ovén flashes up and she runs to the res- 
cue at the smell of burning pastry. She lifts 
it out carefully, hoping even yet that it is not 
spoiled. Ah,-shame to tell, the ungrateful 
object turns a somersault in her very hands 
and lands face downward on the floor. Is 
not that depravity? Malice aforethought? 
What could be plainer? 

Another case,—a matron so accu8tomed to 
the kitchen routine that she is mistress of 
any ordinary case of insubordination. She 
has a roast in the oven and a trim white apron 
tied around her trim waist. The kitchen 
utensils have shown symptoms of mutiny, 
but thus far she has controlled the impending 
strike with a master hand. She stoops and 
draws out the pan to baste the meat. It is 
cooked to a turn, and she is congratulating 
herself that the dinner hour has come and all 
is well, even on an unlucky day, when— 
the pan tips, the roast takes a flying leap, and 
carrying the gravy with it, jumps into the 
very middle of her lap. What is it but sheer- 
est depravity? If she had tried to play ball 
with the meat she could never have caught it 
so squarely. The total depravity of inani- 
mate things; base jealousy toward an innocent 
white apron; inanimate wrath toward an in- 
offensive woman who was only aiming to do 
her duty. 

We hope the race of essayists proper is not 
extinct. We catch glimpses of himin the 
stories of to-day, still we think we should en- 
joy the essay better served up without the 
sauce of fiction. There was a piquancy in the 
flavor of the old-ttme essay which was inim- 
itable. It did us good; we saw our foibles 
better after its digestion; its wit opened the 
pores of care and its tenderer touches drew us 
nearer to our kind, as it taught the great les- 
son of a common humanity: 





The New Year and the Old. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





A gentle, timid youth begins 
His work with childish fears; 
And leaving him, an old, old man 
Sinks back into the years. 
I 


Prizes for Searching the Scriptures. 


The Bible abounds in promises and words 
of encouragement to the tiller of the soil. 
Who of our readers can quote these passages 
the most readily and intelligently? Who in- 
deed half realizes their meaning? Time spent 
in searching the Scriptures and digging out 
their meaning these long winter evenings 
will never be regretted, so we offer prizes for 
the best papers of 500 words each (about five 
pages of note paper), quoting the Bible as it 
addresses itself thus to the farmer and the 
husbandman: 

For the best paper of 500 words quoting and 
interpreting the passages bearing upon horses 
and cattle and their uses, we will give a prize 
of three dollars; for the best paper of 500 
words on the harvest. or the harvest season, 
three dollars; for the best paper of 500 words 
on the work of the husbandman, three dollars ; 
for the best paper on land, its ownership, tax- 
ation and control, the Jubilee year, etc, three 
dollars; a total of Twelve Dollars. 

Old and young can take part, and they must 
be subscribers or members of the immediate 
family of a subscriber. But one prize will be 
awarded to one person. Write on one side of 
the paper, placing at the head of the first 
sheet your name and address and the title of 
the essay, that is, which of the three divisions 
of the subject it discusses. All papers must 
reach the Bible Editor not later than March 1, 
1896. 

A hint or two to competitors: The prize- 
winning papers will be those that catch the 
spirit of the passages quoted and make the 
lessons they teach the most real and practical 
to the reader. Express the thoughts as 
you feel them yourself, in your own language, 
and not as some ancient commentator ex- 
presses them. Youthful competitors will do 
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well to give their ages in connection with 
the name and address. Parents, here is a rare 
opportunity to encourage the boys and girls to 
familiarize themselves with the Scriptures, 
which are not drilled into the youth as they 
used to be in yourday. Further hints wil] 
be given from week to week. 


What Women Need.—Shall, then, the wo. 
man’s college be a technical school, where 
she may learn all the practical details of 
housekeeping and sanitary science? The prob- 
lem must be answered in the negative. - Tech- 
nical schools, whenever outside the univer- 
sity atmosphere, show a fatal lack of breadth, 
* * * What women need is not to know 
how to cook and wash, and lay a table, but 
how to think out clearly, accurately, and ef- 
fectively any problem which they may meet 
in everyday life. Surrounded by the atmos- 
phere of generous culture, molded by men and 
women of varied abilities, guided in the spe- 
cial preparation for her future, the young wo- 
man will soon be able to obtain as broad and 
as specialized a training as her profession 
shall require—a training which shall put her 
in touch with the best of the world for the 
benetit of her home and children.—[ Mary 
Roberts Smith, Stanford University. 





A Pretty ‘‘Catch-all”for the sewing room can 
be made by hanging a bag of bright cretonne 
in a camp stool from which the seat has been 
removed. The bag is gathered some distance 
from the top to make a frill that stands above 
the frame, and at either side are large bows 
of satin ribbon. 





Kerosene is one of the best things known for 
polishing silver. 
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= would mean a saving of more than 
Phalf the labor required to keep { 
things clean without it. 
5 Gold Dust Washing Powder is} 
}in millions of kitchens now and { 
will be in millions more when tried § 
by hard worked women who have & 
never used it. 

In cleaning and scrubbing any- 
thing its aid is invaluable. It does ® 
something no soap or other cleanser § 
will do—cuts the grease on milk} 
} pails, pans, churns, &c. With its} 
aid you can keep your dairy clean { 
and sweet in half the time, with half 
the labor, at half the expense. Sold 
everywhere in large packages, 25c. | 
each. 
GOLD Dust WasHING PowDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 


for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston. Philadelphia. 
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a day. 10 new, easy selling money makers 
8 Write quick for catalogue. 
Brewster M’f’g Co., Holly, Mich. 
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A Foe to Hencoops.—I just returned 
from a short journey, and.as I do not happen 
to be Samantha with Josiah to keep in order, 
[ spent a portion of my time observing the 
farmers and their crops. After leaving the 
city I noticed for the first few miles nearly 
all the yards were very neat, and many of 
them had not even a hencoop in view, but as 
I rode along the farmers seemed more thrifty ; 
the houses were surrounded with crops of 
wagons, sleighs, stone-boat, not one of which 
was made after the most approved pattern, 
plows, harrows, boards ond old tin pans, 
while generally on the back side was a beau- 
tiful crop of tall weeds and thistles, which 
must be very handy for chickens to hide in. 
Occasionally I saw the lazy man in his door- 
way smoking, the picture of ease and content- 
ment, while his wife was busy washing. It 
seemed to make no difference whether the soil 
was hard clay or sand; the crops all flourish- 
ed, especially the hencoops, but somehow lazy 
men and hencoops are an abomination in my 
sight, and if ever I own a farm I mean to dig 
a hole and cover the last-named forever. I 
am sick and tired of hencoops. One good rea- 
son why is that I have never been able to find 


have 


out what such crops are worth in market. 
[Miss Vermont. 
An Interesting Question.—I would like to 


have the readers give their opinions on the 
following question: Which is the better way 
to manage children in regard to playthings,— 
let them have as many around at once as they 
choose, littering the whole floor, turning the 
chairs upside down and having everything in 
sight to be convenient, or to keep all in place 
when not playing with them? Can a child 
three years old be taught to put away a book 
or toy when tired of it, and take another? 
And what will be the influence of both habits 
on its future life?—[ Inquirer. 





Not Ashamed of Labor.—I would say to Mod- 
est Lily that I have worked out some and have 
earned some clothes for myself, as well as 
some shoes for some of my brothers and sis- 
ters (and as I am the oldest of eight children, 
you may know that some of them needed 
them). I have helped my father in the field 
and my mother in the house. Mother has 
often said she didn’t know what she would do 
if it were not for my help, and that makes me 
proud, to think I can help instead of being 
ashamed of my help and work, as Modest Lily 
is. My brother has worked out, and he has 

said thirty dollars toward getting a team, and 
“ is only 15 years old, too. It makes us feel 
proud of the help we are to our parents. We 
don’t feel as though we had lowered ourselves 
in anybody’s estimation, either, for we are 
welcomed among our friends just the same as 


before, no one seeming to think any the less 
of us. Unlike Modest Lily, I would just as 


leave marry a hired man (if he had a good 
character and plenty of ambition) as any other 
man.—[Ida Belle. 


What Shall We Read?—The cosiest scene, to 
my mind, is a tidy sitting room with a well- 
tilled bookease, a bright light and a table sur- 
rounded by happy children enjoying their 
books and papers. There never was a time 
when there was so much good literature and 
so cheap as now, and — are wise who 
provide plenty of wholesome reading matter. 
The children will become interested in it, and 
the influence for good on the developing 
minds and hearts is incalculable. Many a life 
has been made or marred by the kind of read- 
ing that fellinits way. Here lies a grievance 
against many publications that are otherwise 
good and almost indispensable. The stories 
are often flashy and trashy, and many of them 
positively hurtful. Wenever could be induced 
to invite the ruffian, the gambler, the rake, or 
even the typical cowboy into our homes and 
let them engage the attention of our boys and 
influence their lives by a recital of their law- 
less deeds. We would not care to throw our 
girls into the company of base, designing men 
or women, or let them associate with ‘indis- 
creet, sentimental creatures who would fill 
their minds with false notions of life and its 
real responsibilities. And yetin these papers, 
all these and worse characters play their parts 
in the silly stories. And it is hard to keep 
them from the children when they are 
in the home. A false standard is allowed 
in many stories not otherwise harmful, and 
the characters take liberties not allowable in 
real life. A few samples will show what I 
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mean. A paragraph in one said: ‘‘They had 
arrived at the stile where the hedge anda 
bend in the road secluded them from observa- 
tion, and clasping her in his arms he took a 
kiss.’’ Is that the way we wish our daughters 


treated? A prominent paper advertised a 
grand story from a noted author for several 
weeks before it was begun in their columns. 


Paterfamilias become interested and when the 
first number came he read it aloud, and on 
through the weeks’ came a string of sickening 
improprieties, of which no sane and respecta- 
ble woman would have been guilty. The her- 
oine at last ‘‘fell dead in love’’ with a detec- 
tive officer stationed in her home, mounted 
her horse and piloted him night after night 
about the country. The story was never fin- 
ished in our home. We do not like our chil- 
dren to read such stuff, but if we keep it 
sy ay from them we should have to drop near- 


all our secular and some of the so-called 
Por teen papers. There certainly is need of 
an arrest of thought on this subject.—[Mrs S. 


N. Wolcott. 


A Creature of the Imagination.—Who and 
where is the new woman we hear so much 
about and read of in every paper and maga- 
zine in the country? Ministers take the sub- 
ject in their pulpits and warn their congrega- 
tions to beware of them. But will some body 
inform an anxious public who those women 
are, and locate them? That women who have 
made themselves masters of the bicycle 
are obliged to wear a dress that will not in- 
terfere with the free motion of their limbs, is 
evident to anyone who ever saw a bicycle, 
but that women generally wear suits that are 
immodest is false. Those who dress in cloth- 
ing that is unbecoming for the purpose of at- 
tracting attention are women of no reputa- 
tion, and to dub them the new women is giv- 
ing them _~ the notoriety they seek.—[Col- 
leen Bawn 


Asked and Answered.—Can anyone tell me 
what makes the ‘‘top of the pot’’ from boiled 
salt pork froth so when preparing it to use 
for shortennig or frying cakes? The pork is 
nice and sweet. Are there any brass kettles 
made or for sale now? Can anyone tell how 
to make a blood pudding? What can be done 
for a child of 18 months that is very bow- 
i on the side of her right foot? 

R. 

Is there any way of taking the ‘‘musk’’ out 
of skunk fur? If so, what do you use, and 
how?—[J. A. Boyer. , 





Elizabeth, what do you think? 


Gretchen: 
Mamma said that once I was a little ‘baby! 


Elizabeth: Oh, is that true? Why, so was 
I. What a coincidence that we should meet— 
let us be good friends.—[Truth. 





An English clergyman described the 
‘Mother Church’’ as standing ‘‘with one foot 
firmly planted upon the earth, while the other 
pointed toward heaven. 


oe 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys’’ tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and -pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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HEROIG WOMEN. 


Their Struggle Against a Common 
Merciless Enemy. 
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(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY BEADEBS.] 


Woman’s hero- 
ism is not evinced 
by fearlessness or 
enterprisein time 
of danger, but her 
courage and forti- 
tude are unques- 
tionable in time 
of suffering. 

Think of the 

woman who 
smiles and iries 
to make those around her cheerful, while 
she is racked with the excruciating tor- 
tures of womb trouble. 

Think of one who, day by day, begs her 
physician to help her, while the torture 
of tortures could not add to her misery. 

Does she yield ? No! She endures her 
agonies, and meets her friends with 
cheerfulness. 

This is woman’s heroism, and few men 
realize how prevalent they are. Physi- 
cians rarely render relief in such cases. 

Aftertwenty years of success, with ever- 
increasing popularity, Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound is, to-day, 
woman’s only sure and safe refuge from 
inflammation, ulceration, falling and dis- 
placement of the womb, ovarian trouble, 
leucorrheea, painful and suppressed men- 
struations, kidney trouble, nervous pres- 
tration, and all manner of distressing 
and life-sapping female diseases. 

‘*O my sisters, believe what is told you 
of this wonderful medicine! Before I 
took it I had falling of the womb and 
leucorrhcea. My womb came down so 
badly I could not walk across the floor; 
the pain was excruciating; now all is so 
changed, and I am so happy. Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has 
saved me from a life of misery. Don’t, 
don’t suffer, I say, when a cure is so easily 
obtained.’’ — Mrs. WILLIAM Hove, 168 
Antoin Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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gand we willshow you 

neha rend a day; absolute ly 
sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 

in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 

we will explain the bi ness fully;remember we guarantee a clear 
rofit of #3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @t once. 

RovaL MANUFACTURING €O., BOX K7, DETROIT, RICH. 
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$60 Kenwood Machine for 
$50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers ~- $8.00, $11.00 
5 $15.00, and 27 other styles. i au 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
A without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits, 
a beg oe = wal ee and testi- 


Acdresa 
(in fall). ‘Ast B YER: é UNION, 
158-164 West Ven Buren oA Dy tS" UNION, 



























GEARHART'S FAMILY KNITTER. 


39 Knits a stocking heel and toe 
4 ten minutes. Knits every- 
thing required in the house- 
hold from homespun or factory, 
wool or cotton yarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
asa can operate it. Strong. 
Durable, Simple, Rapid. 
saw ow guaranteed. a 


. ulars and 
$8.00 ple work, ad 4 





























The Leading Conservatory of America 
Director. 
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wins? giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 















WALL PAPER. 
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HOUSEHOLD CONWENIENCES. 


[Some of the Prize Papers in Our Ten-Dollar 
Contest. ] 


A Kitchen Dresser. 


MISS E. GOODALL. 
In our kitchen we do not have enough closet 
room nor a place to keep a flour barrel. In 
this sketch the lower closet is for a flour bar- 
rel, over the top of which the shelf swings, as 
I have indicated by the dotted line. This is 
supported by a bracket and makes a nice place 
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CONVENIENT KITCHEN DRESSER. 


for a baking board. Under the shelf is a slide 
which covers the barrel, and thus when shut 
up there are two coverings, which keep the 
flour perfectly clean. Over this is a small closet, 
which can be used for spices and extracts. 
The large closet can be used for the dishes. 
We have two small drawers, one for case 
knives and forks, the other for cooky cutters 
and other small utensils. Another a little 
larger is for dish towels. Then there are two 
large drawers, one for face towels and clean 
kitchen aprons, the other for copies of this 
paper and recipe books. The dresser is made 
mostly of boards and can be built for ten dol- 
lars. 





The Dumb Waiter. 


MRS WALDO M. WILLOUGHBY. 


I think of nothing that could be procured 
for the sum of $10 or less that would be of so 
much assistance to us tired mothers as a dumb 
waiter, running from pantry or dining room 
to cellar. I will write a description of one 
that could be built for rather less than $10. 
Commence by sawing out with a fine saw a 
place in the floor the size of the waiter (cup- 
board) desired. A good size is 14 by 25} 
inches. Then take two piec ‘ss of narrow stud- 
ding 14 inches long and spike or nail them 
fast at each end, to the joists under the floor, 
placing them { of an inch below the floor so they 
will project into the hole ? of an inch. These 
are for projections on the cupboard to catch 
on when the waiter is lowered to the cellar. 

There is a board 8 inches wide nailed to the 
underside of the joists at each end of the hole, 
to fasten guides and pulleys to. Fig ¢ shows 
the upper end of the cupboard, and the way it 
is built. The cupboard is merely a plain box, 
open on one side, with as many shelves as de- 
sired. The strips across the sides in the up- 
per corner of the cupboard (inside) are 3 
inches wide (Figs } c). These strips are nailed 
solidly to the sides of the cupboard and bolted 
to the top of it. Two 3-16 bolts 4 inches long 
are used in each strip. This makes a solid 
joint to stand the jar of going duwn suddenly. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


It costs a little more, but with chapped hands and clothes 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 
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weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 


keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 











The end of the board at the top of the cup- 
board projects ~ inch at each end (Fig c) 
and } inch on each side. The floor cut out is 
replaced, as finished, on the top of the cup- 
bourd. Place a ring and staple through the 
center of the top of the cupboard to raise it by. 
The projecting edges at the top of the cup- 
board should be beveled at the lower edges, 
so as not to strike the floor. 

The frame or guide (Fig a) in the cellar is 
made by taking 8 strips of board, 4 of them 2 
inches wide and 4of them 3 inches wide. The 
wide strips are nailed to the edges of the nar- 
row ones, making the three-cornered trough 
the lower end of whichis shownin Fig 0. Fig 
b shows the bottom of this frame, which is to 
keep the cupboard from swinging out at the 
bottom. A board, the size of the hole in 
which the cupboard is to slide, should be fas- 
tened between the guides at the bottom and 
should be 2 inches farther from the floor above 
than the length of the cupboard. This is to 
make sure that the cupboard weight rests on 
the studding which has been spiked to the 
joists above. The frame when done should 
lack 2 feet of reaching the cellar, to keep out 
rats. Fig a shows the cupboard when below 
the floor. 

The cupboard should be from } to 4 inch 
smaller each way than the guide. The di- 
ameter of the pulley must be a little more than 
half the diameter of the weights, or you would 

















DUMB WAITER DOWN CELLAR. 


have to use two on each side to prevent the 
weights from rubbing the ropes or the side of 
the cupboard. The weights may be old pails 
of gravel or anything bandy, provided they 
weigh exactly alike. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





The Divineness of Labor.—All true work is 
sacred; in all true work, were it but true 
hand-labor, there is something of divineness. 
Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in 
heaven.—[ Carlyle. 


Little Duties the Most Difficult.—I do believe 
the common man’s task is the hardest. The 
hero has the hero’s aspiration that lifts him to 
his labor. All great duties are easier than the 
little ones, though they cost far more blood 
and agony.—[Phillips Brooks. 








EARN A GOLD WATCH! 


We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell lbs. to earna 
WaLTHAM GOLD WatTcH and CHAIN; 
25 lbs. for @SiLVER W aTCcH and CHain; 
101bs., fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
fora DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs., 
for a Lapies’ bicycte (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











A Young Girl’s Waist. 





This simple and becoming waist can be 
made of silk or velvet and is a good model fo 





blouses of serge or flannel forschooluse. The 
back is like the front, except there is not 
quite so much fullness on the sides: 


No 880. Amelia waist, sizes for 14 and 16 
years. : 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
ere ees are 

pT Par re ear 

Address 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for zacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

onccaendiiiliitinsiinnense 


Some of the New Tablecloths have deep 
bands of drawn work set at intervals from 
the hem to a distance of 12 inches from the 
center. Others fre simply hemstitched and 
have no ornamentation except the monogram, 
placed a little distance from the center. 


China Cups can be protceted from injury by 
hanging them, in rows by the handles on 
small brass hooks screwed in just below the 
closet shelves, instead of following the usual 
custom of piling them three or four deep 
one inside the other, which so often results in 
a fall. 


A Sunny Dining Room.—The dining-room 
should be a cheery place, not the dark, dimly 
religious lighted room some folks affect. It 
should be flooded with sunshine, have bright 
pictures on the walls and be a pleasant place 
to eat in. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Books on Fruit Culture. 


There is now an abundance of books on 
fruit culture written by men of experience 
who also know how to put this on record in 
language readily understood by the inexpe- 
rienced, consequently there is little danger of 
anyone going astray or making a failure 
of fruit culture if he will avail himself of the 
safe guides at his command. We are reminded 
of the advantages possessed by the present gen- 
eration of fruit growers by merely looking over 
the Orange Judd Company’s catalog of books 
written and published for their especial bene- 


fit and use, and sent postpaid at the prices 
quoted : 

BarRrky’s Fruir GARDEN, by P. Barry. 
In this work, of some 500 pages, we 
have a condensed cyclopedia of the fruit 
garden and orchard, written by a man 
who was practically familiar with all kinds 


and phases of gardening and orcharding, not 
only in this country, but also Europe, and in 
his work he has recorded the most essential 
points of practice as they appeared to him dur- 
ing a lifetime of uninterrupted experience. 
It is invaluable not only to the propagator of 
fruit trees, but to the amateur, and to the or- 
chardist with his hundreds of acres of trees. 
It is a handsomely illustrated volume. Price $2. 

Fuiton’s Peacu Cutture.—There are books 
and essays innumerable on peach culture, 
but up to the present time this is the 
only practical work and practical guide 
for those who desire to raise a few trees or 
extensive orchards for commercial purposes. 
The author, Hon J. Alexander Fulton, writes 
from experience in the great and long-famous 
peach growing region of the Delaware penin- 
sula, whence the markets of our more north- 
ern cities have long been supplied with early 
fruit, the quality of which is too well known 
to require a word of praise. Mr Fulton tells 
us in his work how it is produced and what 
are the requisites for making peach culture a 
success elsewhere, or what every man who 
has one or more peach trees wants to know or 
at least ought to know to become successful. 
The work has recently been rewritten and 
brought down to date and costs $1.50. 

Quinn’s PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT.—A man 
who makes a of pear culture com- 
mercially should certainly know how to im- 
part the information of the how and where- 
fore to others, and this Mr P. T. Quinn has 
done in his work, and his hundreds of old 
friends and acquaintances who remember his 
orchards and trees in their best days will not 
hesitate to give him credit of making pear 
culture profitable. In his book he tells how 
it was done, and in such plain and direct lan- 
guage that others may readily fellow him and 
also achieve success. Principles do not 
change, but circumstances and conditions 
may, consequently the cultivation of the pear 
remains practically the same as it was years 


success 


ago. Price $1. . 

QuiIncE CuLTURE.—Although the quince 
is one of the oldest fruits in .cultiva- 
tion and generally highly esteemed, the 
markets of this country have never 
been fully supplied with this fruit, and 


of the best quality, simply because the cul- 
tivators did not understand how or 
neglected to give the plants the care required. 
Mr W. W. Meech, in his handbook for the 
propagation and cultivation of the quince, 
has assumed to, and we think has succeeded 
admirably, tell how this fruit should be cul- 
tivated and protected from its insect enemies. 
Price $1 postpaid. 


seem to 


Fruir AND Fruit TREES OF AMERICA, by 
A. J. Downing. The first edition of this 


work appeared in May, 1845, and from its in- 
ception became a standard work on American 
horticulture as relating to fruits. After the 
death of its author his brother, Mr Charles 
Downing, become the editor of the successive 
editions as they appeared. To record and 
describe all the large fruits as they were in- 
troduced from Europe and other countries, as 
well as those raised in this, involved an im- 
mense amount of labor, but Mr Charles Down- 
ing cheerfully assumed the task and continued 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


it up to the time of his death, the work in- 
creasing in size with each successive edition 
until the last, which contains the names and 
synonyms of over 10,000 varieties in an octavo 
volume of over 1100 pages, with several hun- 
dred outline engravings. It is really an 
American dictionary of fruit culture, and as 
such indispensable to every man who desires 
to know the names, history and synonyms of 
the fruits cultivated in this country. Price $5. 

AMERICAN Fruir Cutturist.—This is 
another of the standard works on fruit 
culture in general, which appeared one year 
earlier than Mr Downing’s. From a small 
volume at its inception it has, however, grown 
to a large octavo volume of nearly 600 pages. 
The author has not attempted to make the 
work encyclopedic in character, but merely to 
record the best varieties and give the locations 
and soils to which they are best adapted. 
The author’s notes on these points are of es- 
pecial value to the'fruit growers of this coun- 
try and are worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion. It is by John J. Thomas and sells at $2. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 


For the month of January we shall give fif- 
teen prizes, the first of which will be a _ two- 
dollar bill, and the others all worth working 
for. These’ prizes are given for the best sets 
of answers to all the questions given during 
the month. We do not give prizes fora single 
answer or for a week’s list, but for the month’s 
contest. The contest will be governed by the 
following 

RULES. 

1. Webster’s International dictionary will 
be the authority in all puzzles, except special 
ones in which other authorities are mentioned. 

2. In case of ties the neatest list will take 
precedence. 

3. No two sets of answers will be allowed 
on one subscription to the paper, but any one 
member of a subscriber’s family can compete. 

4. No prizes will be given for single an- 
swers or for answers to one week’s puzzles, 
but for the largest number of answers to the 
whole month. 

5. No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question;—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do the 
answer to that question will be thrown out. 

6. A misspelled word will also throw out 
the answer in which it occurs. 
7. All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in Jan- 
uary. This will save you going to the post- 
office so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 
this office. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DRoPPED RHYME—Fill the 
blanks with towns and cities in the United 
States, making fair rhyme, meter and sense. 











Also mention the state in which the town or 
city is found: 

A young man in —— 

Whose name was Bob 

Asserted that cycling was ; 

But a maid in 

Whose name was Maud —— 

Declared it was awfully ——. 

The war grew so —— 

They fumed like a ——, 

Their voices rang out like a ——, 

But he met her at ——, 

They now are quite ——, 

And they soon, we expect, will be ——. 

ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER CONTEST. 

a a a coe” ee a ee ee 
FSBQABaA LE 
rs Fa SB OC LD 
xX 1 BGiaii & 
Oo 2. ££ B.S 
U.S Ae #&@ & 
CAD Tt BB A F 
Eh A- PP BET 2 


2. Alabama, N Y; Arizona, Neb; Colorado, 
Tex; Connecticut, N Y; Deleware, Ia; Flori- 
da; Mass; Georgia, Vt; Indiana, Pa; lowa, 
La; Kansas, Ill; Louisiana, Mo; Maine, 
Minn; Maryland, Ill; Michigan, N Dak; 
Montana, Ark; Nevada, Ill; *New Hampshire, 
O; New Yotk, Ia; Ohio, Ill; Oregon, Ill; 
Tennessee, Ill; Texas, Ala; Utah, Lil; Ver- 
mont, Ill; Virginia, Ind; *Nebraska, Ark 

*In more than one state. : 

3—Plea—bee—Ann (Plebeian). 

4—Mean, mein; manna, manner; 
gnu, new; sent, cent,scent. 


knew, 
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5—Seigniorage. 

6—Haggai 1:6. 

7—Vernacularization. 

8— Zeugobranchiata. 

9—Darke (O), Knight (Ore), Way (QO), 
€alcium (Pa), Light (Tenn), Outlook (Neb), 
Nix (Ala), Time (Pa), Seventy-six (Mo). 

10—Cloves are injurious if eaten in large 
quantity. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 

Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Abbie Read, 
Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs E. W 
Gilles, Minn; H. G. Jennerson, Kas; M. G. 
DeVine, N Y; M. M. Day, Til; Arvilda Coul- 
son, Tex; Mary 8S. Van Horne, S D. 


CAUSED BY VACCINATION. | 


From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 








Every one in the vicinity of Meldrum avenue 
and Champlain street, Detroit, knows Mrs McDon- 
ald, and many a neighbor has reason to feel grate- 
ful to her for the kind and friendly interest she 
has manifested in cases of illness. 

She is a kind-hearted friend, a natural nurse, 
and an intelligent and refined lady. 

To a reporter she recently talked at some length 
about Dr Williams’ Pink ‘Pills, giving some very 
interesting instances in her own immediate 
knowledge of marvelous cures, and the universal 
beneficence of the remedy to those who had 
used it. 

“IT have reason to know,” said Mrs McDonald, 
“something of the worth of this medicine, for it 
has been demonstrated in my own immediate 
family. My daughter Kittie is attending high 
school, and has never been very strong since she 
began. Isuppose she studies hard, and she has 
quite a distance to go every day. When the small- 
pox broke out all of the schoo] children had to be 
vaccinated. I took her over to Dr Jameson and 
he vaccinated her. Inever saw such an arm in 
my life and the doctor said he never did. She was 
broken outon her shoulders and back and was 
just as sick as she could be. To add to it all, neu- 
ralgia setin, and the poor child was in misery. 
She is naturally of a nervous temperament and 
she suffered mostawfully. Even after she recov- 
ered, the neuralgia did not leave her. Stormy 
days or days that were damp or preceded a storm, 
she could not go out atall. Jhe was pale and thin, 
and had no appetite. 

“T have forgotten just who told me about the 
Pink Pills, but I got some for her, and they cured 
her right up. She has a nice color in her face, 
eats and sleeps well, goes to school every day, and 
is well, and strong in every particular. I have 
never heard of anything to build up the blood to 
compare with Pink Pills. I shall always keep 
them in the house and recommend them to my 
neighbors.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are con- 
sidered an unfailing specific in such diseases as 
locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effects of la grippe, palpitation 
of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, that 
tired feeling resulting from nervous prostration ; 
all diseases resulting from vitiated humors in the 
blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar to 
females, such as suppressions, irregularities and 
all forms of weakness. In men they effect a radi- 
cal cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses. of whatever nature. Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by alldealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents a 
box or six boxes for $2.50—they are never sold in 
bulk or by the hundred) by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 


@ From U.S.Journal of Medicine 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treated and cur- 
ed more cases than any 
living Physician; his 
success is astonishing. 
We have heard of cases 


of 20 years’ standing 
cured by 
him. He 


publishes a 
valuable 
work on 
this dis- 
ease, which 
he sends 
with a 


large bot- 
tle of his absolute cure, free to any sufferers 
who may send their P. O. and Express address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure to address 


Prof.W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 
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The Best You Ever Had! 








TO YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, GKEETING: 
Any person subscribing to this journal for 1896, whose subscription is immediately sent us, together with the subscription 
price, $1.00 per year, and 10 cents extra for postage and packing, making $1.10, will receive this journal One Year, and be presented with the 


AMERICAN AGRICULIFURIST 


Weather Forecasts Farmers Almanac 1896 


A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION. 





Containing Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, Weather, Politics, 
Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


HOUSAND Would never think of until they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. There is no Annual in America to 
HINGS : compare with it. It isa practical educator on common every-day affairs. This Almanac contains Weather Forecasts for 

And a HOI GUTFUL | every day in the year. It is an Encyclopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Educational, Historical and General 
HINKERS Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the affairs of Office, Home and Farm. 








500 Pages! . . . . 10,000 Facts! . . . . 1,000 Topics! 





er Ss 








A Carefully Edited, Concise and Com- 
prehensive Encyclopedic Volume 
of Information on Topics 


A Complete Library in One Book. 
Orderly Arrangement of Information, 





Educational, Historical, 
Political, Statistical, 
Official and Agricultural, 


An Up-To-Date Synopsis of 
Features and Facts. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IN A 
NUTSHELL. 


Weather forecasts for the year 1896 by 
Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, son-in-law, 
eS and assistant of the late Prof. John 

- Tice, the admitted discoverer of the 
electro-planetary system upon which 
weather forecasts are based. 





An Encyclopedic volume of Agricul- 
tural, Official, Statistical, Historic- 
al, Political and General In- 
formation, compiled for 
the every-day use 
of every-day 


T contains useful, practical and general 
information upon every subject. 











people. 
‘TEs you what you wanttoknow 
ELLS You What just when you want to know it. 
You Want To Know, . 
UST When You A Great Source of Information. 


A Treasury of Knowledge. 
A Practical Educator. 
A Reliable Handbook. 


Want to Know It. 


ALMOST AUTOMATIC, 





IS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 
An Up-To-Date Manual for Everybody. 


NOT IN THE HISTORY OF 
.«e BOOKS... 


Has there been offered so valuable a 
Manual of Religious Fact, Statistic- 
al Feature, Historic Informa- 
tion and Practical Direc- 
tion for Office, 

Home and 
Farm. 


There is No Annual in Amer- 
ica to Compare with it. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC IN ITS SCOPE. 


TREATS ALL SUBJECTS 
Briefly, 
Concisely, 
Comprehensively. 


1,400 different topics treated in a clear 
and concise style. No Library, 
Desk, School-room or House- 
hold should be without it. 


Contains Nothing but FACTS. 


Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consult- 
ing this superior book of 
reference. Its popr- 
larity proves its 
Merits. 


GIANT EOOK OF REFERENCE. 





Cut shows 
book about 
one-half size. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS. 


ISSOLVING EVENTS. 
Diseens MEMORIES. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WEATHER FORECASTS AND FARMERS’ ALMANAC is an entirely NEW BOOK, compiled by compe- 
tent Editors, in consultation with the best authorities. It contains 500 pages, and is printed from entirely New Plates, and the type is large and clear. 
OUR ALMANAC isa treasury of knowledge, and will be found of the greatest use in answering the thousands of questions that constantly arise 
in regard to dates, places, persons, statistics, etc., etc. 


Bree to Ewery Subscriber. 


REMEMBER, the American Agriculturist Almanac will be presented and sent, postpaid, anywhere in the United States or British America, to any 
person (whether an old or new subscriber), who immediately subscribes to this journal for 1896 at the regular rate of #1.00 per year. snd sends 10 cents 
additional, for packing and postage, making #1.10-in all. Get three friends or neighbors to subscribe to this journal in connection with the Almanac at 
%1.10 each, and we will allow you a year’s subscription free and will send you a copy of the Almanac free and postpaid. This is one of the greatest offers 
we have ever made and no one at all interested should delay or fail to take advantage of it. For full description of Almanac see issue of December 21, 1895. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AG RICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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*396---Girl’s winter frock, *471---Helps in mak- 
ing over garments, 52 5---Ne w coats and capes, 
*350---Pretty winter waist, *350---Short cape for 
winter, *373---Surplice front waist, *503---Useful 
house jacket, *208. 

Farm---Attractive entrance to, *354---A_ school 
girl’s ideal, 254---Keeping ace ounts with the, 507 

--Values in England, 431---Yankee me thods of 
rental, 258. 

Farmer---Chart for, 319---Word to retiring, 45--- 
What they want, 319. 

Feed---For pigs, 356---How to use concentrated, 
vs4---Market prices of compared to their value, 
356---More cattle on, 264---Phenomenal conditions 
in the trade, 306---The best rations for dairy 
cows in winter, 532 

Feeding---Apples, 233---Buckwheat middlings, 
378---Cottonseed meai to sheep, 91---Experi- 
ence in apple, 401---Is full feeding exhaust- 
ing, 532---Linseed oil, 356---One grave mis- 
take in, Potatoes for stock, 506---Rations 
for fattening lambs in winter, 284---Stock at 
pasture, 186---Tallow to dairy cows, 19---The 
latest results in pig, 582---Value of wheat for 
hogs, 282---Wheat and corn, 356---Wheat and corn 
to pigs, 452—Wheat worth’x6e for hogs,259— Stock, 
mo. 

Fence---Causing drifts, *308---Portable, 50. 

Fertilizer---A curious, 452---A timely caution, 507 
--Bran as a, 282---Convert carrion into profit, 
19---Combination, 286---Developments in trade, 
2d cover Sept 28---Mellow soil and plant food, 
3---Manure is most valuable, 18---More potash 
needed, 282---Manure and, 2d cover Sept 28---Pro- 
tecting manure while about the buildings, *259 
---Refuse meat as a, 227---What makes the bulk 
of feeds and, 507—Notes on manures and, 57 

Floor—Laying a cement cellar, 483. 

Flour—England is buying more, 511—For a _ better 
export trade in, 382. 
‘Jowers—American 
den, 333. 

Flax—American, for fiber, 2. 

Fly—Districts infested by Hessian, 234—Fire saw- 
fly, 411—Hessian, 140—Horn,9---Forestry experi- 
ment, 262. 

Fruit---Budding to make trees symmetrical, *307 
---Crops of 1895, 17---Canada after the trade, '456 
---Keeping for winter use, 308---Marketing 
fancy, 309---Next year’s crop, 333---P rospects, 20 
---Persimmons and pawpaws, 211---Profits on 
new, 478---Protecting trees, 530---Root grating, 
260---To avoid drouth in the culture of small, 555 
---When and how to do budding, 93. 

Frost Protection against, 162 

Fungicide---Copper sulphate solution, 34. 

Fur---Dressing at home, 402---Failures in the trade, 

35---The demand for, 310---The season, 456. 

Fun---3d cover July 6, 13, 20, 27---3d cover Aug 3, 10, 
17, 24---2d cover Aug 31---2d cover Sept 7---3d cov- 
er Sept 21, 28---2d cover Oct 12, 19, 26---3d cover 
Nov 2---2d cover Nov 9, 16, 23---3d cover Nov 30--- 
2d cover Dec 7, 14. 









carnations, 252—Spring gar- 





Gateway, Artistic, *429. 

Garden, Winter in the, 554. 

Gladiolus, Marie Lemoine, 236. 

Gold---Exports of, 264---Premium on, 358. 

Goat breeding as a farm industry, *509—Angora, 
“577. 

@  iss---How to grow heavy, *505---Mowing badly 
1un out, 284---On poor land, 210---Secret of a good 
eatch of seed on light soils, *188---Seeds poorly 
supported, 558. 

Grape---A half more for, than in ’94, 264---Camp- 
bell’s Early, *355---Fertilizers for, 284---Harvest- 
ing and marketing the crop, 74---North Caro- 
lina’s belt, 380---Pruning in autumn, 451---Re- 
turns in the Erie belt, 535---Second crop, 211—The 
Jefferson, 451---Ten best flavored, 355---Value of 
our native, . 

Grain trade---5, 25, 37, 53, 77, 97- 117, 144, 165, 192, 
217, 241, 266, 290,314, 338, 360, 386, 410, 433, 457, 488, 
514, 587, 561, 585—Stocks and the ‘‘visible,’’ 558 

Co-operative marketing of, 590. 

Guernsey---As a dairy breed, *2d cover July 6--- 

The American cattle club, 563. 
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Hay---Poor exports, 407---Steady, but no higher, 
456. 

Health Adviser—3d cover July 6, 3d cover July 27 
---(Y) 3d cover Aug 31--- 3d cover Oct 5---3d cover 
Dec 14---24 cover Oct 19---3d~ cover Sept 7---2d 
cover Oct 12---2d cover Oct 19---3d cover Aug 31--- 

(Y) 3d cover Aug 31---3d cover Aug 17---3d cover 
Aug 17---3d eover Aug 17---3d cover Aug 31---3d 
cover Oct 5---3d cover Aug 17---474---44—3d cover 
July 6---3d cover July 27---3d cover Oct 5. 

Horse—A new use for, 354---Breeding high-priced 
road, *281---Convenient and economical manger 
for, *309---England wants American, 407---Han- 
dling unmanageable, 281---Henry of Navarre, fa- 
mous prize winner,*401---Importers favored, 511--- 
Movement falling off, 4---Show at a model state 
— (O) *113---The great N Y show, 474---Turnips 
rersus earrots for, 484---The latest sensation 
he the turf, *553---Winner of the great Suburban, 
*33---When to water, 484. 

Horse-radish growing, (O) 363---Horticulture from 
a botanical standpoint, 530. 

Hop---All around shortage, 200---Hop movement 
and market 200, 223, 293, 462, (Y) 7, 25, 58, 79, 102, 
122, 150, 170, 246, 269, 317, 341, 389, 414, 437, 493, 519. 

House -hold—A shoe-blacking cabinet, *8d cover 
Aug 3---A marble bread board, 469---Air, 552---Bee 
stings, (O) 62---Carpet trick, 12---Clothesline for 
small yard, 46---Covers that stick, 126---Corks 
better than glass stoppers, 230---Charts, 
324, 398---Cut glass, 574---Diamond dye paint, 
14---Fresh buttermilk, (O) 62---Handy wood- 
box, #*230---Home mention, 46---Home-made 
cement, 502---Info1mation, 62---In making a bed, 
524---Jelly glasses, 86---Kerosene oil on carpets, 
372---Kitchen conversation, 278---Laundering 
embroidery, 277---Leaves from a house-keeper’s 
diary, 278---Low fire, 279---Lime for milk mold, 
42 1---Mosquitoes and rats, (O) 62---Mold on pre- 

Serves, 277---Practical picture framing, (Y) *128 
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—Pumpkin seeds for mice, 173—Putting up stove 
pipe, 349---Piecing carpet, 348---Reform in the 
yedroom, 86---Rusty irons, 157---Renovating 
feathers, 301---Simple, healthful hair wash, 86--- 
Sadirons, 86---Seasonable mat, 156---Specks in 
china, (QO) 62---To cleanse silk stockings, 88---To 
keep starch from sticking, 88---To fill crack in 
floors, 110---To remove dust, (QO) 62--To clean 
water jugs, 174---To keep cut flowers fresh, 176 
---To keep. the refrigerator sweet, To remove 
peach stains, To distinguish cotton from linen, 
230---Tansy for moths, 277---Telephone for $1. 50, 
325---To ‘‘do up’’ shirt bosoms, 348---Testing the 
oven, 374---To renovate feather pillows, 446---To 
freshen felt hats, 469---Useful old things, 279--- 
Wheat bread, 110---Winter sheets, 325---Washing 
marble top tables, 502. 

Honey crop and market, 487. 

Hyacinth---Forcing in pots, 357---Growing in water, 
*307. 

I 


Ice---An ideal inland harvest, *529---Farm ice 
houses and —_ storage, *453---Farm harvest of, 
*485—Stack, 

Impleme nts---W he at drills and broadcast seeders, 
114. 


Insects---Co-operation in fighting pests, 95---Ildenti- 
fication of, 199, 3d cover Sept 28---Remedy for 
vine, 18---Vine insects and flea beetles, 34. 

Insecticide---Bisulphide of carbon, 34---Effective- 
ness of paris green, 50. 

Irrigatiqn---By pumping plants, 506---Constructing 
artesian wells for, .235---Hydraulic ram, 115--- 
How to irrigate, 258---Has come to stay, 354--- 
Kansas garden, 429---Late tall and winter, 332--- 
Necessity of in the east, 114---Orchard, 482---Prob- 
lems involved, 191---With fruit cans, *49. 


J 


Jersey---Largest milk and butter yields, 282--- 
Smallest cow in U §, *17. 


L 
Lemon--Room for American, 487. 
Lettuce---Prickly, a noxious weed, 18. 


Linseed meal at low prices, 239. 

Live Stock---The New York city show, 519. 

Logs, Low wagon wheels from, 378. 

Lumber prices, (O) 363. 

Lawyer, Talks with Our, 381, 2d cover Nov 30, 225, 
414, 587. 

Library Corner, 29, 125, 2d cover Sept 14, 155, 328, 
468, 598. 

M 


Markets, 21, 53, 77, 96, 117, 144, 165, 192, 217, 241, 266, 
8, 312, 336, 360, 384, 408, 432, 457, 488, 512, 536, 560, 





Markets, General---5, 21, 37, 53, 77, 96, 117, £145, 166, 
192, 218, 242, 271, 288, 312, 337, 362, 384, 409, 432, 458, 
488, 512, 536, 560, 5x4. 
Markets, Country Produce---6, 21, 38, 54, 78, 98, 
118, 147, 166, 193, 218, 243, 267, 290, 314, 339, 361, ae 
409, 434, 459, 490, 513, 538, 562, 585. 
Markets, Dairy Produce---7, 23, 39, 55, 79, 99, 119, 
147, 167, 195, 222, 246, 270, 291, 315, 339, 363, 386, 410, 
435, 462, 491, 515, 538, 562, 586. 
Machinery---Protecting with straw, 330---Steam 
apparatus for the farm, (O) 113, (Y) 214---To 
abtain improved machinery, 234. 
Millet—Failure of, 234. 
Milk—Answers about, 19—A Boston contractor’s 
view, (Y) 214--For equableffreight,491--How to find 
tubercle bacilli in,505---Prices at the condensers’, 
491—Robbery and demoralization in the N Y traf- 
fic,1i38—Raising pigs without,506—Trade in frozen, 
(Y).214---Warm milk not affected by odors, 506. 
---The public and the producers, 591. 
Mink, Trapping, *483, 
Mothers and Daughters---A question of 
morals, 108---A winter window garden, 504 
---A town Christmas fair, 548---Books for girls 
and women, 548---Clean hands and a pure 
heart, 304---Everybody’s Christmas, 572---For 
health and comfort, 279---Health in our 
homes, 14---Housework in the city, 277---Hit-or- 
miss reading, 396---Mrs Livermore’s message to 
country girls, 158---Mrs Stanford’s trying ordeal, 
526---The prize awards in the ten-dollar contest, 
524---Start the children aright, 108---The value of 
a good magazine, 548---Wisest use of ten dollars, 
156. 
Mortgage—Dairying to lift, *2d cover Sept 21. 
N 

Norman Horse La Truite, *91. 

Nut, bleaching by dipping, 2d cover Nov 9. 
Oo 


Oat---Winter, 188, 92,114, 234---Wild, 210---Smutted, 
162. 

Oil---Peppermint, 407, 337. 

Onion—A new way of raising, 554---Market and 
crop report, 143, 145, 165, 192, 218, 242, 267, 289, 
366, 456---Southport white, 382. 

Organize and Co-operate---A co-operative associa- 
tion, 262---A fight for millions,142---Among farm- 
ers, | 390---How the farmer can, 542---In market- 
ing, 333---Railroads need watching, 262---Farm- 
ers’ club movement in Michigan, 238---Whata 
farmers’ club has done, 2d cover Aug 24. 

Orange---The Florida erop, 4381. 

Oxen, Largest in the world, *233. 

P 

Patrons of Husbandry---Fluctuation in member- 
ship, 390---National grange, 329, 377, 415, 463, 494 
---Why Lam a Patron, 367---What the granges 
have done, (Y) 272. 

Peach---Commercial culture in central Georgia, 
115---Close of season, 335---Culture in cold 
climates, 530---Potash on trees, 485---Raising in 
the north, *429---Tree borer, 508. 

Pear---To ship long distances, 236---Garber, 357--- 
Kieffer, 380---Petunias for window and garden, 
#257. 

Phloxes, Hardy, *481. 

Pigeons---Extremes in fancy pigeons, 75---Squabs 
dying in the nest, 260. : 

Plant---Native haws as ornamental, *211---Some 
good window shelves, *555. 

Plum---An historical Japanese tree, *211---Prevent- 

ing black knot and rot, 18. 


VI 


Poetry, 15, 28, 46, 63, 110, 126, 155, 174, 228, 277, 2, 
369, 393, 469, 497, 548, 571. 

Poultry---Buying ullets, 75---Winter house, *309--- 
Broncho, *137---Birchen Game, 357, 405---Confined 
in summer, 49---Cross breeding of, 377, 508---Door 
for house, *405---English methods, 28 j---Feeding 
chickens, *56---Cholera,452---Mites, 505---Keeping 
food clean, *556---Good care, 137, 189---Greenery, 
428---Black Java, *428, 556---Infectious diseases, 
485---Broods, 141---Broile rs, 535---Prolific pullets, 
260-Vermin, 405----Shipping crop, *556---Shade, 
*49---The farmer and market raiser, 212---True 
inwardness of raising broilers artificially, 260--- 
To make hens lay in winter, 331---The Faverolle 
fowl, *531---Wet meal vs_ dry grain, 309---Win- 
tering hens, 405---Winter food, 508—Young roost- 
ers, 91. ---Hen manure, 580. 

Potato---4 As a food for stock, 379---Crop of 1895, 
22, 404, 431---Trial of sprayers, 76--_-Blight and 
insects, *2---Jersey sweet, t A---Kee ping sweet 
401, 484---Pigs for, 330---Poisoned, 416---Crop anc 
market, 122, 145, 165, 192, 217, 241, 267, 288, 313, 336, 
360, 583, 404, 408, 431, 433, 458, 490, 512. 

Puzzle-- 2, 30, 45, 60, 85, 106, 124, 154, 173, 205, 22 

2, 275, 300, 325, 347, 365, 370, 394, 419, 443, 468, 498, 
523, 546---Prize winners for May, 85---June, 205--- 
July, 300---Aug, 394---Sept, 498. 






Quince—Picking and marketing, 186. 
R 

Raspberry---Newer methods, 185. 

Rat---To*rid barns of, 500. 

teports from plantations---(Y) 7, 58, 122, 224. 

Renting land, 2d cover Dec 21. 

Rhubarb—Value of, 50. 

Roberts, I P, (Y) *168. 

Rose---Forcing, 34. 

totation—Best three field, 49. 

Road---A cheap but durable, 402---Congress, 2d 
cover Noy 9---Deep ditches and holes, 354---Elee- 
tric free to all, 332---Electric financiering,2d cover 
Dec 21---Hard roads for muddy sections, 483--- 
Protecting sidehill, *332. 

Rye---Fall-sown, 428---Is it a perennial, 163---Jap- 
anese barley and, 382. 

s 

Saw, crosscut, 554. 

Seed---Beans and peas tor, 182—Our foreign trade 
in,(Y) 390--Saving and planting pine and spruce, 
90 


Seeding---Fall sowing for summer feed, 188---With 
rye and grass, 186. 

Sheep---Feeding cottonseed meal, 91---For hill 
farms, 353---Exmoor Horned, *353---Southdowns, 
354---Lamb raising, 578. 

Silage---Advantages of, 35, 354---Feeding, 428, 
378. 

Silo---A good, 237---Building 114, 210, 3---Round 
wooden, *73---Filling,163, 210. 

Silk---Production of world, 407. 

Simmenthal cattle, 161, 337. 

Soil—Acidity of, ~58—Chemical analysis of, 90— 
Restoration of, 258. 

Sorghum syrup making, *236. 

Squash—Bugs, 34—Keeping 210. 

Story of the News—11, 27, 43, 104, 123, 152, 171, 203, 
227, 249, 273, 296, 320, 344, 368, 392, 416, 440, 445, 496, 
520, 544, 559, 583. 

Straw berry— Vote on, 18—Ideal, 485. 

Stove—Buying with promissory notes, *305. 

Stable—Cheap bedding and forage, 309—Clean and 
healthful dairy, 331—Leaves for bedding, 257. 

Sunday Afternoon—44, 60, 85, 106, 154, 256, 275, 279, 
325, 370, 419, 547. 

Subsoiling—34, 236. 

Swine—Berkshire, *189—Corn and hogs, 258— 
House, *235, 556,*579—Dressin g,402—Cholera, 282,189 
—Scours, 2d cover July 6—In stubble, 18—Lice, 
9i—Unprofitable pig growing, 21: 2-—Export live, 
456---Value of food for, 578. 

Swamp, subduing, 506. 

Sweet Peas—Improvement in, *187—Support for, 
*34, 

T 

Table Talk —16, 32, 47, 63, 87, 111, 127, 159, 175, 207, 
231, 255, 280, 303, 327, 375, 399, 423, 448, 473, 527, 551, 
575, 597. 

Tax on land, 4. 

Tile—A point in draining, *162—How to lay it your- 
self, *51, *74—Leveling a drain, *2d cover Sept 21. 
Tomato—Pack of, 263, 311, 407—Lengthe n season, 187 

—Rot, 211. 

Tobacco crop and market—42, 59, 201, 224, 246, 270, 
294, 318, 342, 366, 387, 415, 435, 615, 539, 563, (O) 7, 
119, 147, 167, (Y) 10, 25, 82, 102, 122, 149, 170, 592. 

Tree—Pruning. *508-—-Catalpa, 236—-Elms drying, 
3d cover Sept 28—Buyi ing, 333—Sun scald, 211— 
Protecting street, *451—Straightening trunks, 
*333—Winter protection, 508. 

Turkeys—Tape worm in, 93—Wild, 19—White Hol- 
land, *283---Raising, 580. 

Tuberculosis—Transmitting, 485, 412—Compulsory 
tuberculin, 264, 354, =162—Preve nting, *162—Cam- 
paign against, 425, 450, 509, 579. 

Vv 

Veterinary Adviser—103, 225, 297, 495, 3d cover July 
20, 2d cover Aug 17,3d cover Aug 24, 2d cover Nov 
2,3d cover Nov 9,2d cover Nov 23, 3d cover Dee 14, 
592. 

Vegetable—And fruit house, *115—Pit for, *308— 
Preservation of, 330—See dlings damping off, 187 
—Garden in Nov ember, 378 


w 
Water, Regulating flow of, *530. 
Weeds—As to, %—Campaign against, 140—That 
spread rapidly, 3d cover Sept 28. , 
Whe at—C rop reports 287, 511—Decrease in English 
area, 239—Fertilizers, 234—Mealy the best, 186— 
Poor preparation, 210. ¥ 

Woman—Exchange, 126, 206, 253, 301, 324, 376, 399— 
Bicycle, *48, *206. 

Woo!—Market and eiention of, 4, 36, 239, 286, 311, 
335, 359, 511—Tariff 431, 558 

Worm— Army, 2—Cabbage, 2—White grub, 162. 

Y 

Young Folks—45, *63, *106, 299, 346, 373, 378, 394, 

897, 420, 443, 468, 498, 522, 571, 594. 

























































































































































32 OUR FARMERS ALMANAC 


The Best You Ever Had! 












TO YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, GREETING: 
Any person subscribing to this journal for 1896, whose subscription is immediately sent us, together with the subscription 
price, $1.00 per year, and 10 cents extra for postage and packing, making $1.10, will receive this journal One Year, and be presented with the 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST 


Weather Forccasts«™Farmers Almanac 1896 


A STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK. | AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION. 





Containing Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, Weather, Politics, 
Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


HOUSAND ) Would never think of until they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ALMANAC. There is no Annual in America to 
HINGS ( compare withit. It isa practical educator on common every-day affairs. This Almanac contains Weather Forecasts for 

And a ees | every day in the year. It is an Encyclopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Educational, Historical and General 
HINKERS Information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the affairs of Office, Home and Farm. 





500 Pages! . . . . 10,000 Facts! . . . . 1,000 Topics! 









A Carefully Edited, Concise and Com- 
prehensive Encyclopedic Volume 
of Information on Topics 


Educational, Historical, 
Political, Statistical, 
Official and Agricultural, 


A Complete Library in One Book. 
Orderly Arrangement of Information, 


An Up-To-Date Synopsis of 
Features and Facts. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IN A 
NUTSHELL. 


Weather forecasts for the year 1896 by 
Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, son-in-law, 
upil and assistant of the late Prof. John 
. Tice, the admitted discoverer of the 
electro-planetary system upon which 


An Encyclopedic volume of Agricul- ‘Gunther Sceeeeain ate bana. 


tural, Official, Statistical, 
al, Political and General In- 
formation, compiled for 
the every-day use 
of every-day 
people. 





T contains useful, practical and general 
information upon every subject. 


“Tess you what you wanttoknow 


just when you want to know it. 





ELLS You What 
You Want To Know, 


ST When You 
Want to Know It. 


ALMOST AUTOMATIC. 


NOOO 


AALAND 


\Y 
‘ 
S 


A Great Source of Information. 
A Treasury of Knowledge. 
A Practical Educator. 
A Reliable Handbook. 


ON 


Aj 


evens 


SY BY 
wo 


IS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 
An Up-To-Date Manual for Everybody. 


\ aaa \ 


SSO 


NOT IN THE HISTORY OF 
..- BOOKS... 


Has there been offered so valuable a 
Manual of Religious Fact, 8 
al Feature, Historic Informa 
tion and Practical Direc- 
tion for Office, 
Home and 
Farm. 


There is No Annual in Amer- 
ica to Compare with it. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC IN ITS SCOPE. 


TREATS ALL SUBJECTS 
Briefly, 
Concisely, 
Comprehensively. 


1,400 different topics treated in a clear 
and concise style. No Library, 
Desk, School-room or House- 
hold should be_ without it. 


Contains Nothing but FACTS. 


Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consult- 
ing this superior book of 
reference. Its popu- 
larity proves its 
Merits. 


MU 


GIANT BOOK OF REFERENCE, 





Cut shows 
book about 
one-half size. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS. 


ISSOLVING EVENTS. 
Diserrns MEMORIES. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WEATHER FORECASTS AND FARMERS’ ALMANAC is an entirely NEW BOOK, compiled by compe- 
tent Editors, in consultation with the best authorities. It contains 500 pages, and is printed from entirely New Plates, and the type is large and clear. 
OUR ALMANAC isa treasury of knowledge, and will be found of the greatest use in answering the thousands of questions that constantly arise 
in regard to dates, places, persons, statistics, etc., ete. 


Mree to Ewery Subscriber. 


REMEMBER, the American Agriculturist Almanac will be presented and sent, postpaid, anywhere in the United States or British America, to any 
person (whether an old or new subscriber), who immediately subscribes to this journal for 1896 at the regular rate of #1.00 per year, and sends 10 cents 
additional, for packing and postage, making #1.10in all. Get three friends or neighbors to subscribe to this journal in connection with the Almanac at 
#1.10 each, and we will allow you a year’s subscription free and will send you a copy of the Almanac free and postpaid. This is one of the greatest offers 
we — aoe made and no one at all interested should delay or fail to take advantage of it. For full description of Almanac see issue of December 21, 1895. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AG RICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Standard Books for Farm, Garden, 


A ity of these ‘Books t 


OUR LIBRARY’ CORNER 


etc. 


wll be forwarded by mail, pee vid, on recetpt of price. 





Poultry. 


Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornameiital Breeds and their Profitable Man- 
agement, his excellent work contains the combined 
experience of a number of practical men in all depart- 
ments of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated and 
forms a unique and important addition to our poultry 
literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Five Hundred Questions and Answers. 
In Poultry Raising. With Chapters on the Feed and 
Care of Poultry, Diseases, . Ineubation, Buildings, 
and Miscellaneous Queries on Turkeys, Geese, and 
Ducks. 8vo. paper. 25 






Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper. 
By L. Wright. A complete and standard guide to the 
management of poultry, for domestic use, the markets 
or exhibition. It suits at once the plain poulterer, who 
must make the business pay, and the chicken fancier 
whose taste is for gay plumage and strange bright birds. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
By H. H. Stoddard. The management of poultry in 
large numbers, being a series of articles written for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 
-50 


Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. 


New Edition. ty Lewis Wright. With 50 colored 
plates of prize birds and with numerous engravings. 
A complete and practical treatise on the breeding, 
rearing and management of every known variety of 
poultry, with practical schedules for judging, construct- 
ed from actual analysis of the best modern decisions. 
Demy 4to. Cloth. 10.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in this coun- 
try, adopted by the American Poultry Association. It 
contains a complete de scription of all the recognized 
varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of technical terms 
and nomenclature. It contains 278 pages handsomely 
bound in cloth, embellished with title in gold on front 
cover. 1.00 





Wright’s Illustrated Book of Poultry. 
With plates of prize birds, and_with numerous en- 
gravings. By Lewis Wright. Demy 4to., beveled. 
Cloth. 5.00 
Johnson’s Practical Poultry Keeping. 
By G. M. T. Johnson. Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. 50 


Duck Culture. 
Natural and Artificial. By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
traied. Paper. -50 
Burnham’s New Poultry Book. 
A Practical Work on Selecting, Housing and Breeding 
Domestic Fowls. By Geo. P.’ Burnham. Fully illus- 
trated. 1.00 
Poultry Culture. 


How to Raise, Manage, Mate and Judge Thoroughbred 
Fowls. By IL. K. Feleh. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Profitable Poultry Keeper. 
By Stephen Beal. Edited with additions by Mason C. 
Weld. Fully illustrated. 12mo., cloth. 1.50 


Low Cost Poultry Houses. 
Plans and specifications for {poultry buildings coscing 
from $25 to $100, with a chapter on poultry house con- 
veniences. Illustrated. By J. Wallace Darrow. 48 pp., 
8vo., paper, 25 
Lewis’s Practical Poultry Book. 
A work on the Breeds, Breeding, Rearing, and General 
Management of Poultry, with full instructions for 
Caponizing. 100 Engravings. Octavo. 1.50 


‘ 


~ 


apons for Profit. 

How to Make and’ How to Manage Them. Plain in- 
structions given by a beginner for the beginner.~ Illus- 
trated. By T. Greiner, 1894. 50 pp. Lllustrated. 12mo., 
paper. .30 


Bees. 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. By L. C. 
Root. Combining the results of fifty years’ experi- 
ence with the latest discoveries and inventions, and 
presenting the most approved methods, forming a com- 
plete work. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Root’s A B C of Bee Culture. 


A Cyclopedia of Matters pertaining to the Honey-bee, 
sees, Honey, Hives, Implements, Honey-p.ants, etc., etc. 
By A. L. Root. Cloth. Large octavo. 1.25 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee. 


With an Introduction by Rey. Robert Baird, D. D. Re- 
vived and ‘iliustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.40 


~ 


/00k’s Manual of the Apiary. 

It comprises a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of the honey-bee. 200 Illustrations. By 
Prof. A. J. Cook. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 





Sinaia 


Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


By the late Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. Octavo, 
640 pages. Enlarged and improved with additions from 
the author’s manuscripts and originatnotes. Llustrated 
by engravings drawn from nature under the supervision 
of Professor Agassiz, and edited by Charles L. Flint, late 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture. The work is fully illustrated with two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight fine woodcuts, and eight 
beautiful steel plates, full page size, containing nine ty 
five figures. 8vo., cloth. Colored Plates, 6.50 


Insects Injurious to Fruits. 


By Prof. William Saunders. Treating of the variety of 
insects which infest our orchards, their modes of opera- 
tion, and contains careful directions as to the best 
means of destroying them. With 440 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth. 2.00 


Entomology for Beginners. 


For the use of young folks, fruit growers, formers and 
gardeners. By A. S8. Packard, M. D., Ph. “Chapters 
on the structure, growth, me tamorphosis, the: ation, 
architecture, and habits of insects, are followed by others 
on economic ‘entomology, etc., ete. The more important 
species are illustrated in their various stages of grow ts ~ 
Third edition, revised. 12mo. 


Packard’s Our Common Insects. 


4 Popular Account of the Insec ts of Our Fields, Forests, 
Gardens and Houses. By Packard, Jr. Tllustr¢ ated 
with 4 plates and 268 wendeuta. Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 


Guide to the Study of Insects. 
And a treatise on those injurious and beneficial to crops. 
For the use of [colleges, farm-schools and agriculturists. 
By Alpheus 8S. Packard, M.D. With 15 ates ane: Lyd 
woodcuts. Cloth, 8vo. 00 


Eberhart’s Elements of Entomology. 
With 40 full-page plates; more than three nenteed ag. 
ures. By Noble M. Eberhart, Ph. D., Sec. Ss 
(London); Dean of the Chicago C ollege of Scie ‘. e, e A 
Paper, 144 pages. 35 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 
Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 

An original investigator who has added much to our 

knowledge of both Plants and Insects, and those who 

are familiar with Darwin’s works are aware that he 

gives her credit for important observation and dis- 


coveries, New and enlarged edition. With an 
illustrated chapter on Beneficial Insects. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Insects and Insecticides. 


A practical manual concerning Noxious Inse*ts and 
Methods of Preventing their Injuries. By C lare A e M. 
Weed. D. Sc., Prof. of Sokuinainnty and Zoology, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
ete., ete. 334 pages, with many illustrations. 8vo. 
cloth. 1.50 


Packard’s Half Hours with Insects. 


Insects of the Garden, Plant-house, Pond and Stream, 
Field and Forest. By A. S. Packard, Jr. Dlustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Sportsmen’s Books. 


Gibson’s Camp Life in the Woods. 
Camp Life in the Woods and the Tricks of Trappers 
and Trap Making. Containing Comprehensive Hints 
on Camp Shelter of all kinds, Boat and Canoe Building, 
and Valuable Suggestions on Trappers’ Food, etc. Val- 
uable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins, 
ete. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 300 pages. Illustrated, 
by the author. Cloth, 16mo. > 1.00 


Nest and Eggs of North American Birds. 


By Oliver Davie. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 
455 pages, with index. 75 


Brow n’s Taxidermist’s Manual. 


A New and Improved Edition. The standard guide for 
the collection and preservation of specimens of birds, 
animals, reptiles, etc. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.06 


Cruisings in the Cascades, 

And Other Huntjng Adventures. A narrative of Travel, 
Exploration, Amateur Photography, Hunting and Fish- 
ing, with special chapters on Hunting the Big Game of 
the West; also on Trouting in the Rocky Mountains; on 
a Montana Roundup; Life among the Cowboys, ete. By 
G. O. Shields. Illustrated. 300 pages. 

Cloth, $2.00; half morocco, 3.00 


Modern American Pistols and Revolvers. 


By A. C, Gould (Ratph Greenwood). All the modern 
American pistols and revolvers are fully described and 
illustrated, with reports of tests at all ranges, sights, and 
ammunition used, etc.; rules followed by elubs, the 
army, navy, and the national guard. Recognized as the 
highest authority by manufacturers, military officers, 
sportsmen, and police. 240 pages, with 120 engravings. 
Royal 8vo., cloth. 1.50 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports 
Of the United States and British Provinces of North 
America. Embracing the Game of North America. By 
Henry William Herbert. Illustrated. Fourteenth 
Edition. 2 Vols., Cloth, Crown 8vo. 4.00 


| 
| 


Canary Birds. 


A manual of useful and practical information for _— 
Keepers. Paper, 18mo. 


Hints on Rifle Practice with Military Pewee 
By C. E. Prescott. Pocket Edition. 25 


American Bird Fancier. 

Or how to Breed, Rear and Care For Song and Domestic 
Birds. Tifis valuable and important little work for all 
who are interested in the keeping of song birds, has 
been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds or 
wish to do so, will find the new Fancier Se ig 
New, revised and enlarged edition. By D. J. Browne 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper. a 


Our Birds in Their Haunts. 


A Popular Treatise on the Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica. By Rev. J. Hilbert Langille, M. A. This popular 
book is written especially for farmers, who, as the author 
believes, are a very observant Class and many of whom 
are amateur naturalists. By reading this volume they 
will find many an hour of field labor made more pleas- 
urable and learn inmuch concerning the habits and char- 
acter of the birds. L[llustrated. 8vo., 630 pages. 00 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


sy Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges and museums in the United 
States. An entirely new and complete as well as authen- 
tic work on taxideriny—giving in detail full directions 
for collecting and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish 
insects, and general objects of natural history. 128 
illustrations. Cloth, l2mo. 





Dogs. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breeding 
training and management, in health and disease; com- 
prising all the essential parts of the two standard ‘works 
on the dog, By “Stonehenge.” It describes the Best 
Game and Hunting Grounds in America. Contains over 
One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, embracing most 
noted Dogs in both Continents, mak ing, together with 
Chapters ‘by American Writers, the most Complete Dog 
Book ever published. Cloth, 13mo. 2.00 


Kennel Secrets. 


How to Breed, Exhibit and Manage Dogs. By “Ash- 
mont.” This magnificent_ book is a practical mono- 
graph on dogs, written by Dr. J. Frank Perry. Definite 
rules are laid down for feeding dogs, under their various 
conditions. No lover of dogs should fail to read this 
excellent volume. 348 pages. Illustrated. 8vo., er 
3. 


Training vs. Breaking. 
By 8. T. Hammond. This revised and enlarged edition 
is a book for dog owners, who, by the instructions here 
plainly given, can successfully train their hunting dogs. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Collie. 
Its History, Points and Breeding. By Hugh Dalziel. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 58 pages. 1.00 
Dog Breaking. 
A Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy Method with 
Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. 
By Gen. W. N. Hutchinson. Sixth Edition. Numerous 
illustrations. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 3.00 
The St. Bernard. 
Its History, Points. ar Fert Oo and Rearing. By Hugh 
Dalziel. Illustrated. Cloth, 132 pages. 1.00 
Diseases of Dogs. 
Their Pathology, Diagnosis and Treatment. By Hugh 
Dalziel. New and revised edition. Cloth, 116 pages. 1.00 


Principles of Dog Training. 
By W. C. Percy (Kit Killbird). Ashmont. This work is 
handsomely bound and neat in all details. For the 
amateur dog trainer it will be found exceedingly val- 
uable. Price, postpaid, 50 


The Management and Diseases of the Dog. 
Containing full instructions for Breeding, Rearing and 
Kenneling Dogs and how to detect and cure their differ- 
ent diseases. By J. Woodroffe Hill, F. R. C. V. S. — 
12mo, extra, fully illustrated. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in 
all that relates to Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Feeding, 
Training, Kenneling and C onditioning of Dogs in Health 
and Sickness. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 


The Greyhound. 


Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Training and 
Running. By Hugh Dalziel. Illustrated. Cloth, 88 
pages; colored plates. 1.00 


The Dog in Health and Disease. 


Comprising the various Methods of Breaking and Using 
him for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, etc., and a Com- 
plete Treatise on his Diseases and. their Treatment. P| 
Stonehenge. Cloth, 8vo. 2.50 
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[Titles occurring in but one edition, or upon different pages, are prefixed with “O” for Ohio and “Y” for New York. This prefixed letter refers 
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A 
Agriculture, Practical and scientific, 2d cover Sept 
-The condition of, 2d cover Novy 30---Thorough 
harrowing pays, 210---The new departure of, (Y) 
li. 
Alfalfa, Disease of, 259---Lessons from 
with, 92 


experience 

Among the farmers, 8, 24, 40, 56, 80,100, 120, 148, 
168, 196, 220, 224, 268, 292, 316, 340, 364, 388, 412, 436, 
160, 492, 516, S40, 564 O88. 

Apple---Crop measured, 
226---Culture requires, 





359---Crop and market, 
307---Cold storage for, 505 
---Early for summer and fall, 140---Gossip about 
the, 38)---New grading for, 96---OQutlook, 144, 165, 
192, 217, 240, 267, 288, 315, 336, 361, 383, 408, 433, 458, 
489, 512, 536,561,585---Prolonging the early season, 
186---Pomace, 452---Selection of tor planting,429--- 
The early Baldwin, (Y) 214---Te protect trees, 
485---The commercial boom in southern Illinois, 
*403. 
Axles, 








Watch your, 308. 
B 

Basket and Question Box---Answers in brief, 3d 
cover July 20---Agriculturist strawberry, (QO) 
195, (Y) 128---An imperfect ice house, 557---Bullet 
holes and borers,(Y) 128---Bokara clover,3da cover 

*Sept 14---Budding and grafting, 2d cover Sept 
28---Butter fatin milk,285---Cleaning tanned furs, 
Care of hydrangeas and palms, 3d cover July 
20---Cream separators, 3d cover Sept 14---Cheat 
in wheat, 2d cover Sept 28---Cold feet 557---Dam- 
age by lightning, Destroying slugs and snails, 
285---Endive, 2d cover Se pt 28---For canning, (Y) 
128---Feeding values of crimson clover and Hun- 
garian, 3d cover Sept 14---Fire sawtly, 
Grasses, weeds, etc, (Y) 128---Green aphis, 2 
Hay from sprayed orchards, 3d cover July 20--- 
Home-growndairy rations, 2d cover Aug 
Insect and fungus pests, 3d cover July 20---Kan- 
sas irrigation, 3d cover Sept 14---Kerosene emul- 
sion, 2d cover Sept 28--Letting a farm on shares, 
557---Making cider vinegar, 2d cover Sept 28--- 
Onion sets, 3d cover July 20---Poultry, 3d cover 
Sept 14---Poultry troubles, 2d cover Se pt 28---Prop- 
agating hybrid perpetual roses, 285---Questions 
answered, 406---Rhubarb cultnre, ‘3d cover July 
20---Sphinx moths, Stock and dairy replies, (Y) 
128, (QO) 195---Subseribers’ wants, 285---Twig 
blight, 3d cover July 20---Tiresome churning, 
(O) 195, (¥Y¥) 198---Transplanting evergreens, 
Three good grapevines, 285---Thoroughbred, full 
booded, Top dressing for lawns, The home as- 
sistance society, 557---U S Naval academy ca- 
dets, 2d cover Sept 28---Winter rye on a drained 
marsh, 3d cover Sept 14—Wormy apples, Green 
crops, One cause of disease, Value of muck, 
Sterilized milk, 587. 

Banana---Our trade, 487---View of a grove in Flor- 
ida, *93. 

Barley, Canadian, 487. 

Beans---Harvesting and threshing crop, 
ing in the field, *90. 

Breadstuffs, Low prices of, 456. 

Broomcorn---Crop a large one, 407. 

Bridge---Constructing a farm, *114. 

Buckwheat—Raising, 49. 

Butter---Churn in the fall, 
ing, 482 Exports, 239---How to double 





285--- 








35---Sack- 


282---Difficulty in churn- 
the prod- 









uct, 2 -Making furnishes steady employment, 
482---Pay in summer, 212---Private dairies make 
the best, June butter in midwinter, 556---Re- 





--To 
working, 


238---State laws regarding hog, 


ceipts, 
508---Washing and 


mane fine flavored, 
suiidings—: Adding a plant room to the house, 
*333---A model she ep barn, *533---Bank forcing 
house, *354---Economizing barn room, *2d cover 
Oct 5---Farm workshop and tool bouse,*1---Grad- 
ing about, 2d cover Oct 5---Shelter far farm 
animals, 234---Well arranged smoke-house, *403. 
Busy Fingers---14, *88, 108, 230, *549---Quilt designs, 
"46, 108, 158, 256, 302, 324, 422, 469, 550 
Cc 
Cattle---Another shipment of Australian, (O) 390--- 
Cattlemen in convention, 319---Getting ready for 
winter, 212---Improved, 212---Important imports, 
487---Keep stock off newly seeded land, 210---Pro- 
ducers and shippers, 239--Slop-fed, 382---Warm- 
ing water for, *427. 
‘abbage---Keeping, 506---Unharmed by 
234---Wintering plants, 429. 
‘anals and the farmers, 367. 
auliflower---American seed, 
the front, 429---Growing for 
‘auseway, Building of wood, 
‘elery---Bleaching, 186---Frost hurts crop, 382. 
sheese---Co-operative making, 212---Fancy making 
in America, *139---Skimmilk for, 2d cover July 6 
--Swiss, 511---Utica and Little Falls markets, 
(Y¥) 119. 
‘hestnut---Short season, 311. 
shildren’s letters, 29, 106, 124, 229, 
*herry---Execessive gum on trees, 
*380--Wild, poisonous, 227. 
‘hinech Bugs—To catch, 18. 
lirysanthemums, Improvements in, 
New York shows, 518. 
‘ider---Prospective large 
with vinegar, 236. 
Clover---Crimson, 3---Duration, 
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freézing, 


186---American to 
profit, 334. 


#235. 


_ 


~~ 


SAT, 371, 443, 498. 
258---New late, 


~ 


*451---The 


_— 


286---Trouble 


supplies, 


94---Fall sowing, 


114---Seeding to erimson, 
90---Sum- 


114---Mustard in seed, ; 
50---Sow crimson, 92---Superiority of, 


mer sowing, 92---The boom for crimson, 140--- 
Winter oats and alsike, 114. 
Commercial Agriculture—Australian beef com- 


English customers, 286 
122---Brilliant grain 
west, 


petition, 216---After our 
---Bad for the hide m: irket, 
promise, 216---Buying feed suppies in the 
487---Beef for export, 558---Canned goods fully 
steady, 142---Can present hay prices hold, 143--- 
Cheap corn affects hay values, 311---Country 
shippers, 535---Deciine in price of speculative 
commodites, 250---Export trade in coarse grains 
better, 143---Establishing the winter price of 
milk, (Y) 214---English markets lack strength, 
311---English farmers wide awake, 383---Embez- 
ziement by commission merchant, 414---Foreign- 








ers buy beef and pork products, 191---Foreign 
outlet for apples, 240---Foreign buyers of our 


wheat, 64---Family grocery prices, 311---Good 

foreign demand for cattle, (Y) 197---Grape har- 

vest proves the shortage, 216---lImprovement in 
canned fruits, 93---In the London beef market, 

535---Manufacturers for the world’s markets, 334 

---National league of commission merchants, 

511, 535---Ocean freights on farm produce, 343--- 

Present and future hog supply, 239---Provision 

exports smaller, 264---Pickie prices present and 

rospective, 287---Provision —— are  be- 
find. (QO) 411, (Y) 414---Potato and tobacco con- 
ditions, 37---Russia wants American grapevines, 

(¥) 197---Reply of railroads to milk shippers’ 

complaint, 202---Shortage in the beef supply, 122 

---Study market conditions, 287---Sale expenses 

at stock yards, 407---Store supplies no higher, 431 

---Shortage of $10,000,000, (OQ) 411---Shortage of 

$18,700,000, 261---South American hides, 535---The 

commission merchants’ charges, 263---The short- 
age in provision exports, 456---Turn for the bet- 
ter in hides, 558---World’s greatest grain mart, 

323---Whisky trust affairs, co 82, (Y) &3. 

Cook—15, 3l, a 64, 109, 126, 157, 176, 277, 256, 208, 

, 374, 422, 470, 526, 573, 504, 550. 

Corn---As a sugar producer, 50---A cheap cutter, 
*9)---A simple homemade harvester, *141---Cut 
whea matured, 187—---Harvesting machine, 330 
---Improved huskers and shredders, *213---Re- 
cord breaking crop, 382---To prevent rats from 
destroying , 284---The modern binder and its use, 
*237---The shredder in Indiana, 506---The price 
of new, 558---Working with barred cultivator, 1--- 
The future of the market, 2d cover Dee 21. 

Cornstalks—Saltpeter in, 258. 

Corn fodder---A feeder’s views on, 258---Curing to 
perfection, 234---Shredded, 284. 

Cow—Dehorning, 553---Fattening lumpy-jawed, 
452---Ground wheat for, 331---Ration for large vs 
small, 453---Salt for choked, 331---Winter stable 
management of, 405. 

Crop---Changes in prospects, 24, 104, 120, (O) 10, 
(Y) 8, 123, 148---British crops are short, 13---For 
green manuring, 309---Marked deficiency in rain- 
fall, 311---Some deficiency in foreign, 2d cover 
Aug 10. 

Crop Reports, 5, 24, 42, 58, 82, 2d 
100, 120, 148, 170, 196, 

Cranberry---A two- thirds 
measured, 382---Extending trade abroad, 
Probable shortage in ’95 crop, 143---Position of, 
335---Packages, 407---Stocks decrease rapidly, 558 
---Worm, 140 

Cream, salt for obstinate, 556. 

Creamery---Crane, *141---Notes, 226, 295---What has 
been done by a small, 307. 

Cucumber---Saving seeds, 50. 

Currant, Wilder, *307. 











cover Aug 10, 





crop, 202---Crop finally 


263--- 


D 

Dairy- -Fight for pure products, 535---Handling 
whey and buttermilk, 212---Preparing for the 
winter, 162---Peculiar aspects for this ‘fall, 233--- 
Something new for the, 38---The cost of keep- 
ing a, 487---What the Dutch dairies do, 407. 

Dairy ing---How to succeed with co- ope rative, 556--- 
The beginning of winter, 449. 


Dairyman, A progressive, *379. 

Device---A convneient crate, *19---4 safe barn 
door latch, *402---A frost proof pump, *554--- 
Crates for handling fruits and vegetables, *115 
---For feeding calves, *19---For piling, 34---For 


unloading and stacking hay, straw, ete, *35--- 


For getting out muck, *50---For feeding chick- 
ens, *50---For cooling milk, ‘*141---For han- 
dling bulky forage, etc, *163,235---For loading for 
fodder, *210---For drying fruit, *284---For han- 


dling large rocks, *482---For hoisting , *402---Farm 
drag, *506---For hanging hogs, *554---Getting foul 
seed out of seed grain, *330---Home-made black- 


smith forge, *284---Home-made smoothing har- 
row, *162---Home-made potato sorter, *284--- 
Home-made earth scraper, *402---Hauling hay 


*2---Handy milk stool, "533 
---Low-hung farm wagons, *35---Making a _ ter- 
race firm, *236---Outdoor feed boxes for sheep, 
*379---Shades for treeless pi astures, *35---Simple 


from soft ground, 









probang, *259---Sheep rack, : -Storing the 
wagon box, *378---Sied shoe, *554---To carry 
produce, *141---Tethering horses and cattle, *35 


---To keep whip straight, *302---To prevent cat- 
tle from opening feed box, 402---Utilizing out- 
side cellar stairs, *2d cover Oct 5---Unloading 
casks from wagons, *485---Watering, (Y) 26--- 


A title marked with * indicates that the article is illustrated.] 


bee oy saw ing,*308---Wheelbarrow onfrunners, *533, 
Cattle crib, *579. 

De owe ay antages of, 
Precautions, 213. 


308---Humane, 259--. 





Dehorner—Best chemical, 354---Disinfection and 
disinfectants, 452. 
Drouth and frost, 1---October, 431. 
. E 
Economics---Are we losing the west, --Disad- 


vantages of debtors, 155---Money ‘in circulation, 
311---Per capita circulation, 535---Standard silver 
dollars, 431---The untold ‘‘billions,’’ 155---The 
bank of Venice, 275---The despised trade dollar, 
456---Unlimited coinage and greenbacks, 275. 
Editorial--- A new departure needed, 116---Fruit 
prospects in middle states, 20---Farmers in the 
campaign, 238---More facts about the canals,335--- 


**Misfit ’’ farmers, %4---Our critics confounded, 
52---Plans for a vacation trip, 52---Publiec owner- 
ship of waterways, 381---Return to old-time pros- 
perity, 4---Railroads at their old tricks, 358--- 
Success of the weekly, 164---Scientists in con- 
vention, 190---Too many fairs, 261---The Erie 
canal, 285---The truth about the canal, 310---The 


mining, 487---What Empire state 
151---\our weeds and your neigh- 


boom in gold 
farmers want, 
bors, (Y) 26. 
education---A college class band, *467---Girl 
dents at work.*254---Our colleges and experiment 
stations, 59---i’rogress in agricultural, 2d cover 
Sept 14---The cost of a college course, 125---Wo- 
men at agricultural colleges, 400. 

Eggs---A home market for, 511---How to keep, 47 
---Kept in cold storage, 93---Soft-shelled, 3d cov- 
er Aug 24---The right way to feed for, 378---Win- 
ter production, 508. 

Electric power for small towns, 299---Electriec ver- 
sus horse power, 558. 

Evenings at Home---A favorite poet, 12---A faith 
cure, 28---A day at the races, *153---An 
discontent, 9% A good turn, 274---A mess o 

441---A conve nic nt 


stu- 


& 
























pottage, 369--- A day at court, 

rural home, *173---A bounty on exports, 523---A 

belated gift, 56 An eloquent tribute, 570--- 

Crummy’s story, ---Delia Ann’s weddin’, 44 

---Dorothy’s daughter, 84---Good Mrs Simpkins, 
--Grinning in style, 498---His retribution, 497 


Her picture, 521---Importance of a boy’s work, 
154— It it had been, 298---Knowing and doing, 547 





---Mr Vanderbilt’s neighbor, 110---Neighborhood 
barn-raising, *13---Our hired help,  60---‘*Old 
Prob’? at Washington, *276---Our Waldensian 


farmers, *499---Our Christmas sermon, 570---Pep- 
per grass papers, 155---Planting a country school 
yard, *44---Relation of the rural schools to agri- 
culture, 110---Romance of the tow-path, 228--- 
Steve’s weedy eighty, 321--Serena Bassett’s 
Thanksgiving, 464---The guest on the f: — (4--- 
The house Vanderbilt cannot buy, * 10---The 
story of Mother Hubbard, 124---The aa atest 
thing in the world, 204---The wheat and the 
chaff, 251---The pillar of fire, 417---The states- 
men of the hour, 500---The author of America, 
523---The deacon’s white turkey, 545---What not 
to say, 176—Without a man, 593. 

Export Bounty---Theory, 95. 

Exchange, The farmers’, 90. 

Exhibit---Altamont fair a success, (Y) 268---Atlan- 
ta’s agricultural, *209---Brace up your county or 
local fair, 160----Buckeye state fair opening, (QO) 
198---Cattle show ring at Ohio fair, *185---Finan- 
cial outcome of Ohio fair, (O) 268---Grand exhi- 
bition at Syracuse, (Y) 198---Main building at 
Ohio fair, *101---Model buildings of the N Y fair, 
(Y)* 113---New Jersey show of state products, (O) 
222---New York state fair’s brilliant opening at 
Syracuse, (Y) 168---New York fair, (Y) 113---Ohio 
state fair dficials, (0) *100, 120, 148, 168---Ohio 
fair a success, (O) 220---Outlook for night exhi 
bition plan, (O) 56---Pennsylvania’s big fair, 
245---Race track features at Ohio fair, (QO) 198--- 
The coming harvest festivals, 112---Timely hints 
for their success, 81. 
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Fancy Work---A violet table center, *502---An Xmas 
portfolio, 502---Bias lace, *30---Bureau searf, *279 










---Case for brush broom, *176---Crocheted pat- 
terns, *302, K 472---( omfort: ible knitted slip- 
pers, 22—C roe heted garters, 525---Crochet- 

- 562---Christmas hints for girls, 


-Directions for simple tatting, 48---Doily 
designs, *62, 232, 301, 548, 549---Dainty pin- 
cushion, (Y) 198--Design for splasher, *256--- 


Embroidered pin cushion top, *277---Embroidery,. 





*445---Hanging for mirror, *324---Linen picture 
frame, #24---Mascot lace, *108---Needle-book de- 
sign, *230---New, 230---Outline pattern, (Y) 128--- 
Tatting wheel for tidy, *8d cover Aug 3---Tidy, 


(Y) *128~-Two braid patterns, *256--- 
471---Useful and pretty for 
linen, 48---Water lily 


scarf, ete, 
Tam O’Shanter cap, 
Christmas, *574---Work on 
embroidery, *208. 
Fashion---A summer waist,*30---A dainty afternoon 
gown, *109---A dainty froe k for school days,*157--- 
A pretty, simple waist, *279---A convenient cape, 
*421---A box plaited irt, *447---Adjustable 
yokes for tiny dresses, *471---A trimmed blouse, 
*525---A stylish skirt, *549---Child’s wrapper, *88 
---For the fashionably inclined, *230---Fall 
gown, *301---Fall and winter styles from life, 
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Colony Settlement in the Arid States. 


Under the changes ~ brought about in city 
and factory by the methods necessary to the 
successful use of aggregated capital, the con- 
ditions of farm life are becoming more and 
more attractive. While in many forms of la- 
bor in cities and large industrial enterprises 
the workman is now known simply by a 
numbered brass tag, the cultivator of the soil 
still retains his identity and his industrial 
independence. The comfort and success of 
the laborer in the city does not depend entire- 
ly upon his energy and efficiency. The liber- 
ality and prosperity of his employer are the 
controlling factors. It still remains otherwise 
on the farm. The tiller of the soil consults 
his own inclination as to whether he labors 
eight hours a day or eighteen hours, and the 
results of his labors whether great or small, 
are entirely his own. In these days of clos- 
ing factories, uncertain and intermittent em- 
ployment, even the opportunity to labor is in 
itself an attraction. The farm not only gives 
this but, with ordinary industry, all the ne- 
cessities and most of the comforts of life. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that so 
many free homes in the west remain unoccu- 
pied; that so little is now being done to set- 
tle and reclaim the public lands of the arid 
states. In many respects the opportunities 
here presented have never been surpassed and 
in some respects never equaled in the settle- 
ment of this continent. To the attractions of 
a healthful climate, diversified scenery and a 
form of agriculture unequaled for its security 
and profits, is added legislation which per- 
mits of the establishment of communities un- 
der far more satisfactory social and industrial 
conditions than were presented by the _ pio- 
neer life of the older states. 

Experience in the settlement of the arid 
west has shown that co-operative or colony 
enterprises have been the most successful. 
Utah is the most extensive illustration. The 
Greeley colony, in Colorado, and the Riverside 
colony, in California, are however equally 
conspicuous. This fact is not accidental. To 
build canals to divert and distribute the wa- 
ter of streams to the lands under them re- 
quires organization and co-operation. It is 
necessary that the people of a community thus 
brought together by business interests should 
have some unity of aims, habits and ideas in 
order that there may be harmony and success. 
Where settlements are made under colony en- 
terprises, the organization necessary to se- 
cure this is largely attained in the settlement 
itself. The possibility of conflict, disagree- 
ment and friction is far less than that mani- 
fested in haphazard settlements, which are al- 
most certain to bring together discordant ele- 
ments. 

Having these facts in mind the state of Wy- 
oming, in accepting the control of a million 
acres of land given by the last congress, 
framed a law to promote co-operative and col- 
ony settlement of these lands. Under this law 
all canals must go with the land. The water 
rights attach to the land and are inseparable 
therefrom. No one can file on the lands who 
does not first agree to abide by the conditions 
under which the canals have been built and 
the waters are to be distributed. These con- 
ditions must be first approved by the state, 
but after approval the settlement of the land 
is dependent upon their acceptance by parties 
who file thereon. The lands under these ca- 
nals can only be filed on by actual settlers 
and in tracts not to exceed 160 acres, and one- 
eighth of the land filed upon must be reclaim- 
ed and cultivated within three years. The 
lands themselves are disposed of to the set- 
tlers at 50c an acre, 25c to be paid at the time 
of entry and 25c atthe time of issuance of pat- 
ent. This fee is intended to be only sufficient 
to pay the expenses of the state in supervising 
the settlement and reclamation of these 
lands. 

Under this law a community can secure 
homes for 50c an acre and the actual cost of 
the ditch which reclaims the land. A com- 
munity or colony can have set apart for it a 
tract of land and can be assured beforehand 
that in making the investment to build the 
canal to reclaim it no one except those who 
agree to the conditions of the colony can find 
a foothold under it. If conditions like these 








USEFUL INFORMATION 


NO TIME TO LOSE. 


You are losing valuable butter fat by inefficient separation, Profit 
sy the experience of others and get the best machine on the market, 


“THE IMPROVED U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR, 


We were getting 12 lbs. of butter at a churning, and with the Emprove “l No, 5 





U. &. Separator we get 13 1-2 Ibs. When l was away our bo ears old, 
run the milk of six cows, and said it did not tire him. Our girl, 13 years 61 l, cleang 
the machine. We run 45 lbs. of milk in 74g minutes (360 lbs. per Lom 

ELKDALE, PENNA., Sept. 28, 1595. W. B. CHURCHILL, 


We have the BEST Separator for the Creamery, 
We have the BEST Separator for the Dairy, 


PRICES, $75.00 AND UP. 


Made under patents owned exclusively by us. Beware of imitating and infring. 
ing machines. 








Send for Catalogues of anything for the Creamery or Dairy. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where we have none. 


—S——_ VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - - Bellows Falls, Vt 
had prevailed, many of the difficulties — THE “SMALLEY” 
i , av een 


beset the Greeley colony would have 
averted. One of the principles of that colony “é FAMILY OF 53 
was temperance. The agreement among all Bhi D_ SAVERS’ 

colony members was that no lands within its 
houndaries should be sold or used for the 
establishment of a saloon, but not controlling 
the land itself parties outside the colony came 
in and could only be dispossessed or removed 
at great cost. Under the Wyoming” lay it 
would be possible for a temperance colony, a 
colony in which no settler should have more 
than 40 acres of land, or a colony devoted 
to any social or economic reform, to be in- 
augurated, and if its plan meets with the ap- 
proval of the state authorities, can it proceed 

















Ensilage & Fodde rCutte va, Sor h and and po ner. 
Root Cutters & Veg’ tble Slicers, hand & p 


with the assurance that the boundaries fixed Corn tr ce d bites fe = ser ar or pulley drive. Ear 
- tial at thie yer orn Grinders, & Shellers. 

for the settlement of its me m be rs W ill not be ge “How to Beat a Drouth ” our 95 hand book 

invaded by any unfriendly or discordant ele- for Stock Feede ap ens Price List mail. 


ments. SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


The Wyoming law also permits the construc- 
tion of canals by companies. These are built 





TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 


as an investment to be disposed of to settlers. IT a Big Fwy “es eo 
Such canals are governed by the general prin- made. oe -ipele 
ciples of the law that the settlers when they iz iow, wat Seem a hiteliche 
occupy the lands and pay for the water rights IT looks like a locomotive head 
own the canals, while the water rights attach IT a. ali the ‘icht straicht 
inseparably to the lands. All of the canals ahead from 200 t 300 feet. 
thus far inaugurated under this law are being = a SEND 0K 


built in this way. The opportunities for col- R. E. DIETZ Co., 





ony and co-operative enterprise have not been coy 8 60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
ev: , . . ‘ v S cee nee and safety, 
utilized. We should like to see one inaugu- | yg, ieee Hane cay me Re ee aint 


rated, and the state authorities would welcome 


an experiment of this kind. i X L THEM ALL 

————— & 

Filled Cheese to Blame—The dairy trade on QUALITY TELLS 
foreign account seems to be going from bad THE BEST 


to worse. November foreign shipments of but- STEEL MILL 
i > 


ter were little more than half those of Oct, 
TRONGEST STEEL TOWER. Nolongstory 










and while better than a year ago, very much ere. Send for catalogue and prices. 
smaller than they should be. The ne- PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO 
cessity of regulations which will provide Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


against the filled cheese abomination, as por- 
trayed in this journal recently, is thus 


once again clearly emphasized. Our export 
trade in beef and pork products continues lib- 
ars shi " Ss ive Cz » sti ‘ = 
eral, but shipments of live cattle still fall be EXPRESS PAID. 


hind a year ago. November exports of provi- Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mone 
sions, together with values, compared with a 





fanded. Endorsed by Leading a 
mologicte,, 60,000 in use. We are U.S. Headquarters 





























year ago were as follows (last thre ig ray Pu and Insecticides. Catalogue, Spray 
z te 8 : 1): anes “ figures, “a ahs ant fall Treatise on Spraying, FR EE. 
000's, omitted) : SPRAYING OUTFIT Oo 
ae as a ot mos to > $1 a sae FOR $5.5 - 
‘ Box51 Catskill, N-¥ 
Butter, tbs, 2,313 426 13, 334 9,628 Pc. LEW Aerts 
— alue, = 7 7 1,643 
av value, 8.6¢ 8c l7¢ 
Cheese, fbs, 872 2,159 39,291 66,082 J.C: DRIVING 
total value, #79 225 3,261 6,375 B 
av value, 9e 10.4¢ 8.6¢ 9.6¢ IT 
Beef, fresh, fs, 14,890 15,162 166,719 189,874 , THE BIT OF BITS. 
pe Be. -_ Le abe 14,972 ers Will control the most 
Beef, canned, fbs, 6,199 7,956 20 51,889 PATENTED PB nny, - Ever. 
total value, 541 685 4,562 JOLY 31.1688 1 iled XC f 
Beef, salted, ‘bs, 6,132 4,784 58,124 Sample mai 2 or $i. 00 
total value, 354 it) 3,296 Nickel, $1.50. 
Tallow, Ibs, FS 110 1,884 30,477 Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 
3acon, Ibs, 770 28,905 491,803 RACINE 
Hams, Ibs, 8,971 8,2 87,019 ‘ 
Hains, fo iy 87,019 RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., "4%. 
Lard, ths, 45,273 35,000 423,099 
total a 3,086 | 35,000 Y STEAM 
av value 6.8¢ 8.le 8.2 =| 
Oleo a, tbs, 7,526 6,073 106,075 HATCH CHICKENS +A the MODEL 
total value, #670 560 10,051 — a  *"# 
Oleomargarine, Ibs, 250 ws rv} Excelsior Incubator. 
total value, 27 68 890 531 Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
Total, $13,084 12,090 138,682 161,898 Se chumaien. Guaeaaned ta 


hatch a larger percentage 0 
fertile eggs at less cost than 
any other Hatcher. Lowest 
— a“ o- Hatcher 
GEO STAHL, 
a1 4to 122 8. Senses Quincy, til. 


Alfalfa Seed in London is now selling at eeetiaieaienes 
$3.96@4.58 per bu of 60 lbs, with ordinary “Send 6c. for 
qualities 3.25@3.90. ae, Se 






























DONUT Ee 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Stop Naturally! 





One Million Boxes Sold 


in three years, over 300,000 cases permanently 
cured, is the wonderful record of NO-TO-BAC, 
original, guaranteed tobacco-habit cure. There 
has been but one failure out of every 75 
cases, and that one got his money back. Thous- 


ands of tobacco-users take NO-TO-BAO as a : 
It makes it easy to control the to- ; 


regulator. 
bacco-habit and prevents excess. Get a box to- 
day, and let your own experience 


_ Prove NO-T0-BAC’S Merit. 





Ritiger TTT 





Get ready to start 1896 with a sweet breath; 
with new vigor; 
with your home and 


clean purified system; 
money saved; 
loved ones happy. 
be easy for you, 
if you take 


It will 





TT 


TT CVI EPe RIE ree ND 





It All Rests With You 


whether you desire to continue the tobacco vice 
or quitit. If you want to stop, there is no ex- 
cuse for not stopping, as NO-TO-BAC removes 
all desire. Do you want strong nerves, do 
you want new manhood, new rich blood, new 
vitality, new happiness? Do you want to save 
money? Nothing is easier than to accomplish 
all this, for NO-TO-BAO enables you 


To Get an Easy, Permanent Cure. 








SP 


with a 
with 


Right now, to-day, 

is the time to begin. 

After you are cured, have gained 

from 5 to 20 pounds, feel like a new man, 

have a bigger bank account, have made every- 

body happy and you don’t like it, you can Jearn 
tobacco-using over again just like the first time. 





You Take No Chances 


when you buy NO-TO-BAC, for we assume all 
risks. NO-TO-BAC cures so large a percentage, 
that we cannot afford to lose the good will of 
the occasional failure. We therofore autaorize 
every retail druggist to sell NO TO BAO under 
absolute guarantee to cure any form 0 tobacco- 
using or purchase money will be efunded. You 
buy at home from your own friend. — 


Your Own Druggist Guarantees lt. 





mee ee 





ST 





‘Get Booklet and Sample Free 


from your druggist. He sells NO-TO-BAC for 
$1 a box, containing enough to cure any ordi- 
nary case. Send to-day for free sample of NO- 
TO-BAC and book, entitled “Don’ Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away —with written 
guarantee of cure mailed for the asking. Address 


= nearest office. 


The Sterli g Remedy Co. Chicago. Montreal. New York. 


_ Written Guarantee for the Asking. 











Potatoes, 


Tomatoes, Melons, Cabbage, 
Turnips, Lettuce, Peas, Beets, 
Onions, and all Vegetables, re- 
move s larve quantities of Potash 
from the soil. Supply 


Potash 


in liberal quantities by the use 
of fertilizers containing not 
less than 10°¢ actual Pot- 
ash. Better and more profit- 
able yields are sure to follow. 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom- 
ing special fertilizers, but are practical works, contain- 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


KER AR RS en ey 


Magazine, and Ostelog of BEE SU UPPLIES 


FREE. THEA.1. ROOT CO., M 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
VHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


LAND 
WITHOUT 
WATER 


at the proper time gives many 

farmer hours of suspense when his 

crops are being parched by the 

heated raysof thesun. Many times 

has it become a question whether the 

fruits of a whole season’s work shall : 
be protitable or wholly lost. At such a S time 1 anx.- 
ious glances are lifted to the skies and prayers are 
offered for the life-giving rains that are necessar 
to assure crops. The anxiety and suspense at such 
a time is hard to bear—all of which could be saved 
if proper remedies were supplied. 

The subject of irrigation is engaging the atten- 
tion of all who are dependent on some means of pro- 
viding water in abundance, not only fer irrigation, 
but for all other purposes on the farm, such as water- 
ing stock, household use, the barn, dairy, and many 
othe r purposes, 

‘he old-fashioned wind mill was good enough un- 
til something better was discovered, ‘That some- 
thirg better is provided in the De Lamater Rider 
an De Lamater Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engincs, 
These engines are so simple, economical and easily 
managed that they aredestined to supplant all other 
me ans of procuring a sure and abundant supply 
af water. 

To those who desire to investigate the merits of 
these engines we extend a cordial invitation to write 
for particulars, and will gladly tell what we have to 
say aboutthem, Address, 

DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 


467 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





THE PAGE FENCE A . 


With more miles of itinuse than any otherrail- 
road,the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern now 
beats the world’s reeord for long distance speed. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Most imple- 
ments can be 
used only = in 
one kind of 
work and in 

one crop during the 
year, but our Handy 
Wagon is saving you 
money all the time. 
It is needed upon 
y every farm,whether 
side hill or level. The 
greatest economizer ever 
bought by the farmer. A 
“NEW IDEA” in wagons, 
and endorsed by the great 
Agricultural Colleges. We 
would like totell you its 
advantages. 
We make other implements and are 
offering special inducements to those 
who buy during the winter. 
Write us. 


FARMER’S HANDY WACON Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


pags PLETE Cetin 


Metal Wheels 
for your old 
Wagons. 





or GUNS ano 
SPORTING GOODS 


NOW READY. 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICE 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR COPY. 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS co., ST. ras 
_ 








OR. catalocue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
Chicago. 








*« * STANDARD RURAL 


Greenhouse Construction. 
By Prof. L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on Green- 
horse structures, hotbeds and cold frames and arrange- 
Piant Houses for protes- 
lilustrated. a h, 


‘the various forms ot 
growers and amateurs. 


ments vu 
sional 
> 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants, 
Their History, Description, Methods of Pr ropagation, 
and Complete Directions for their Successful Culture in 
the Garden, Dwelling and Greenhouse. Profusely Illus- 
trated. By C. L. Allen, 320 pp., il., l2imo., Cloth,....$2.00 
Flax Culture. 
Full directions for Lpperenqeme and nemmating ¢ of crops. 
8vo. Llustrated. 30 
Henderson’s Gesinnine feo Profit. 
By Peter Henderson. The S:andard work on Market 
aud Family Gardening. Cloth, 12mo 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
‘tots the wants of all classes in country, city and 
se who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
ier than for the sale of products. By Peter Hend r- 
som, Finely illustrated. Cloth, l2mo 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
A Tre atise on Ly Cc mene al Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Y: ale 
College. lust trated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphe © the Soll and the Nutrition 
Agricultural Plants. ae rof. Samuel W. Johnson. 
lilustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. eccecncceseesooces eee teee 
Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods. By James Barnes and 
Robinson 
Broom Corn and Brooms. 
Raising Broom Corn and Making Brooms ona oman or 
large scale. Lluscrated. l2mo. Cloth.. 0 
Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richaid LL. 
Alle Revised and greatly enlarged see Lewis F. Alle n. 
lilusts ated. Cloth 12mo.. 2.50 
Our Farm of Four Acres, ‘and the Money 
we made by it. 
Many useful suggestions with the veneer hee @ romanc* 
Paper-cover, l2mo. } 
Waring’s Draining for Profit ‘and Health. 
The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly aeeeses, even to the banish- 
ment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarialfever. * 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo....... 1.50 
Gregory on Cabbages; How to Grow 
Them, 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, ove = 
details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo........- 


William 
50 


A full line of the above Looks can be found at either of our offices below. 
New Edition of Tilustrated Rur. ! Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 690 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
—OR- 
Pontiac B:.ilding, Chicago, Ill, 


SENT FRE 





Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright, author of “Practical Poultry Keeper,” 
etc. Crown 8vo., 222 pages. Fully illustrated. Cloth 1.50 
Sweet Potato Culture. 
Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 
and storing the crop. With a chapter on the Chinese 
Yam. By James Fits. Cloth, 12mo..... 60 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
Ky George H. Dadd, M. D. The necessary information 
for preserving the health and curing the diseases of ox- 
en, cows, Sheep and swine. Cloth, 12mo.............-1.4 
Allen’s American Cattle. 
Their History, Breeding avd Management. 
F. Alicu. Lllustraied. Cloth, lu 
The New Onion Culture. 
By B. T. Greiner. Va to everyone who raises 
onions. l2mo. ar eee DO 
Jones’ Peanut Plant; 
Uses. 
Instructing the ‘sinner how to raise = a of 
Peanuts. By B. . Jones, ° - 50 


The ABC of Potato Culture. 
By W. B. Terry. Latest my peepsrnentinen ™ this } 
of agriculture. eoccccce 35 
Silos, Ensilage ‘and ‘Silage. 


A practical treatise, contenss authentic information. 
By Manly Miles, M. D., .M. 8. Illustrated. Cloth 
50 


luable 


i Oubibention “a 


Gregory on Squashes. 
A treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ong to be 
without. By . Gregory. 12mo.. 30 

Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every poatees ed ouesteen ee co Grow- 
ers. Lllustrations. 8vo. ° cccccce de 

Truck Farming at the ‘South. 

Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
promising field of Agriculture. Oemler _ of 
Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.50 

Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the profits. By 
D. S. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Llustrated. 12mo...50 

Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture, 

By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. 
practical book. Cloth, l2mo. 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


A complete cuide for making and keeping pure cuter. 


By J. M. Trowbridg Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.,....1. 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 


By Joseph * Ww wate, ¢ a ) ae grower. Illustrated 


Cloth, 12mo. cocccccecossoc ec coceec kee 


culture, Architecture, Cattle, Ga me, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


A useful and thoroughly 
75 





Call and look them over or sen: 


BOOKS. * « 


The Propagation of Plants. 

By Andrew 8S. Fuller. Describing the process of hybrid- 

izing and crossing. LUlustrated. Cloth, 12mo......... 1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 

would be successful. By Hon. J. Alexander Fulton. 

Cloth, 12mo.. o OC esecccccenscesceoes - 1.50 
Quince Culture. 

ay W. W. Meech. Propagation and cultivation, insect 

remies, diseases and remedies. Illustrated. Cloth, 

ame. ‘ o 6Gt hed bbe ods -06cdksesseneenee 
Parsons on ‘the Rose. 

By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, culture and 

history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...... .i.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 

By Andrew S&S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 

ground of s:nall fruits. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.50 
Strawberry Culturist. 

3y Andrew S. Fuller. All information necessary 

raise strawberries. LDllustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 

Personal experiences in Window Gardening. By Julius 

J. Heinrich, Fully illustrated. Cloth, l2mo...........75 
Cattle Breeding. 

By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the 

most valuable and practical treatise on cattle-breeding 

ever published in America, being the actual experie nce 

of a practicai man. Cloth, 122mo 2.00 
Celery for Profit. 

By T. Greiner. The newer improved methods of culture 

are described in this volume. Paper 30 
Land Draining. 

A handb = for Farmers on the Principles and Practice 

of drain , by Manly Miles, giving the directions for 

the layii? out and the construction of tile drains. Cloth, 

1l2mo. ; A .-1.00 
Long’s ‘Ornamental Gardening for ‘Ameri- 

cans. 

Beautif i 

Elias A. 

12mo.. 
The Dsiryman’ s ‘Manual. 

By Henry Stewart. A oe and practical work. 

trated. ‘Cioth 12mo.... 


Manur.-s. 
How tc Make and How to Use them. By Frank W 
Sempers. Commercial and home-made manures are 
fully de: -ribed, and many formulas for special crops 
and soils ire given. 50 
Stewar.’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
It is so psain that one who has never kept sheep, may 
learn frc n its pages how to manage a flock successfully. 
By Henr. Stewart. ITlustrated.. --1.50 


ng homes. Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 
wong, sane ae architect. Illustrated. C noth, 


— 


your order by mail. 





